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Saints and Mr. Eliot 


By SARAH WATSON EMERY 


Sarah Watson Emery, A.B.’33, M.A. (Ohio State) ’38, Ph.D. (Ohio State) 
"42, after a varied teaching career is now the wife of Professor Stephen A. 
Emery, Professor of Philosophy at the University of North Carolina. 


And the Son of Man was not crucified once for all, 
The blood of the martyrs not shed once for all, 
The lives of the Saints not given once for all: 

But the Son of Man is crucified always. 


HE OBLIGATIONS of a Christian, as T. S. Eliot describes them 
i his poetry, are of two kinds, depending upon whether one 
is elected to sainthood or not. If the former is one’s destiny, by 
travail and ordeal one is lifted out of the habitual boredom and 
ugliness of secular life to the timeless, ineffable experience of the 
mystic and the supreme sacrifice of the martyr; or, if one’s destiny 
is to remain in the world, by lesser ordeals one may gain consola- 
tion in prayer and momentary mystical experiences for the day-to- 
day existence. Of these two religious rdles, the saint—his election, 
his choice, and his death—may best be portrayed dramatically, and 
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sainthood is the theme of Eliot’s three poetic dramas, Murder in 
the Cathedral, The Family Reunion, and T'he Cocktail Party.* 

The first awareness of the call to sainthood is a haunting con- 
sciousness of sin which must be atoned. Whether or not the indi- 
vidual feels any deep personal guilt seems to be irrelevant, for Celia 
says in The Cocktail Party, 


I don’t mean sin in the ordinary sense. 


And I don’t feel as if I was immoral. 


The tortured Harry, in the earlier play, The Family Reunion, gains 
release from an intense feeling of guilt, brought about by the mem- 
ory of murdering his wife, by the new responsibility for a family sin: 


Perhaps my life has only been a dream 

Dreamt through me by the minds of others. Perhaps 

I only dreamt I pushed her. 
Whether Eliot would continue to insist that the larger guilt-feeling 
of the saint frees him from the guilt which the morally sensitive 
believe ought to accompany such a heinous crime as Harry’s is 
doubtful if he ever read his critics,* and in the later play the girl 
chosen to be a saint is, by her own definition, sinless. The sin of 
mankind which the saint feels—and expiates—in a manner beyond 
the capacity of the ordinary man is never more poignantly expressed 
by Eliot than in Celia’s words: 


It’s not the feeling of anything I’ve ever done, 
Which I might get away from, or of anything in me 
I could get rid of—but of emptiness, of failure 
Towards someone, or something, outside of myself ; 
And I feel I must . . . atone. 


Eliot’s intention to make a distinction between personal guilt and 
the saint’s responsibility for the sins of others has been much more 


1Quotations from the works of T. S. Eliot are, by permission, from the following vol- 
umes, published by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, New York: Collected 
Poems, Murder in the Cathedral, The Family Reunion, Four Quartets, The Cocktail 
Party, The Idea of a Christian Society. 

2Cf. F. O. Matthiessen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947), Chapter VII; C. L. Barber, “Strange Gods at T. S. Eliot’s ‘The 
Family Reunion’,” in T. S. Eliot: A Selected Critique, edited by Leonard Unger (New 
York, Rinehart and Company, 1948). 
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successfully achieved in the case of Celia who has brought injury to 
no one—‘“I haven’t hurt her’—than in the case of Harry. Com- 
pared with Celia’s religious experience, Harry’s seems trivial and 
tribal, since the sin he accepts is not the sin of man but a parental 
one. Agatha says to Harry: 

It is possible that sin may strain and struggle 

In its dark instinctive birth, to come to consciousness 

And so find expurgation. It is possible 

You are the consciousness of your unhappy family, 

Its bird sent flying through the purgatorial flame. 

Indeed it is possible. 
In the responsibility for the guilt of mankind, as well as throughout 
his treatment of the saint, Eliot insists that the religious experience 
of the ordinary man and the saint differ in degree only, although the 
difference may be one so wide that it sets the saint apart from the 
layman. In the Appendix to The Idea of a Christian Society, he 
says the Church 


maintains the paradox that while we are each responsible for 


our own souls, we are all responsible for all other souls, who 
are, like us, on their way to a future state of heaven or hell. 


And Thomas Becket addresses the Chorus in Murder in the Cathe- 


dral: F : 
[ know that history at all times draws 


The strangest consequence from remotest cause. 
But for every evil, every sacrilege, 

Crime, wrong, oppression and the axe’s edge, 
Indifference, exploitation, you, and you, 

And you, must all be punished. So must you. 

With the full recognition of the wider burden of guilt, the saint 
faces the election. Whether the saint merely assents, or whether 
there is a possible free choice, is uncertain. To Thomas’s words in 
his Christmas sermon, “A martyr, a saint, is always made by the 
design of God,” Eliot is faithful, but the apparent passivity of 


Harry— Why I have this election 


I do not understand. It must have been preparing always, 
And I see it was what I always wanted. — — 
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is not strictly consistent with the appearance of free choice by Celia. 


In her interview with Sir Henry, Celia is seen as a person faced with 
two alternatives, a possible marriage or a dedication. Sir Henry 
makes the option seem a real one when he says: 


I cannot choose for you. If that is what you wish, 

I can reconcile you to the human condition, 

The condition to which some who have gone as far as you 
Have succeeded in returning. 


When she makes her choice of a life of dedication, Celia’s speech is 


significantly in terms of a desire not to betray the vision she has had. 
Of marriage she says: 


But I feel it would be a kind of surrender— 

No, not a surrender—more like a betrayal. 

You see, I think I really had a vision of something 
Though I don’t know what it is. I don’t want to forget it. 
I want to live with it. I could do without everything, 

Put up with anything, if I might cherish it. 

“Betrayal” is certainly a common event in the story of the Jewish- 
Christian religious experience, with examples from Adam and his 
kin on, including the close associates of Jesus. Whether it is pos- 
sible in Eliot’s depiction of the saint for the saint wholly to betray 
his election is questionable, in spite of the preceding quotations from 
The Cocktail Party. Sir Henry says to Celia when she comes to 
him for help, 

We have yet to find what would be normal 
For you. 
And after her death he says to the others: 
When I first met Miss Coplestone, in this room, 
I saw the image, standing behind her chair, 
Of a Celia Coplestone whose face showed the astonishment 
Of the first five minutes after a violent death. 
If this strains your credulity, Mrs. Chamberlayne, 
I ask you only to entertain the suggestion 
That a sudden intuition, in certain minds, 


May tend to express itself at once in a picture. 
That happens to me, sometimes. So it was obvious 
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That here was a woman under sentence of death. 
That was her destiny. The only question 

Then was, what sort of death? J could not know; 
Because it was for her to choose the way of life 
To lead to death, and, without knowing the end 
Yet choose the form of death. 


This passage seems, without qualification, to nullify the earlier pos- 
sibility of a normal marriage for Celia. What the alternative to 
sainthood was, if there was a choice, is indicated by the sensitivity 
of her character. 

The possibility of betrayal raises the question of the significance 
of Eliot’s penchant for personifying the hand of God in his plays. 
Except in the case of Thomas Becket, whose election to sainthood 
is not the subject of Murder in the Cathedral, Eliot's saints require 
a mediator. Dramatically, the intercessor is necessary, since the 
scene between the saint and his adviser enables the dramatist to 
develop the crisis of election and choice, which would otherwise be 
purely introspective. The inefficacy of human persuasion to produce 
a saint is emphasized by Agatha: 


For those who live in this world, this world only, 

Do you think that I would take the responsibility 

Of tempting them over the border? No one could, no one who 
knows. 


No one who has the least suspicion of what is to be found there. 


Nevertheless, the mediator appears to be more than a dramatic 
device, since the characters, Harry and Celia, are unable to realize 
their destiny without human assistance of some kind. In The Family 
Reunion, the aunt, Agatha, not only encourages and understands, 
but passes on the burden of the family guilt to Harry. That Agatha 
must pass the family skeleton to the young to atone places her in 
an immoral light. The function of the mediator is better handled 
in The Cocktail Party, where Sir Henry does not bear the saint’s 
burden of guilt in the way a saint does, because he himself is no 


saint. He is detached, only enough of an open soul to appreciate 


the open soul, and no more. Celia’s misgivings concerning a life of 
dedication are relieved by Sir Henry, who shows her it is both pos- 
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sible and good. Whether without the mediator-priest Eliot’s saints 
would betray their election, or whether the mediator is necessary 
only in a non-religious rationalistic society which views saintliness 
as an aberration and thus creates doubt in those called to sainthood, 
one cannot say. 

Having made his choice, the saint is the subject of a series of ex- 
periences by which he is “transhumanised.”” Concerning this process, 
Eliot is vague and symbolic in the plays in which persons recently 
elected to sainthood begin their difficult way. Terrors, psychologi- 
cal and physical, are implied, and suffering is the keynote of these 
passages. Julia says to Sir Henry of Celia: 


You and I don’t know the process by which the human is 
Transhumanised: what do we know 

Of the kind of suffering they must undergo 

On the way of illumination? 


When his mother asks, “Where are you going?” Harry responds: 


Where does one go from a world of insanity? 
Somewhere on the other side of despair. 

To the worship in the desert, the thirst and deprivation, 
A stony sanctuary and a primitive altar, 

The heat of the sun and the icy vigil, 

A care over lives of humble people, 

The lesson of ignorance, of incurable diseases. 

Such things are possible. It is love and terror 

Of what waits and wants me, and will not let me fall. 


Agatha tells Harry he will be ‘Moving alone through flames of 


ice.” And after Celia’s death, Sir Henry describes to her friends 
the spiritual agony of the way: 


But such experience can only be hinted at 
In myths and images. To speak about it 
We talk of darkness, labyrinths, Minotaur terrors. 

Some characteristics, however, of the process of “transhumanisa- 
tion” are clearly revealed by Eliot. Essential to it is that the values 
of everyday life be reversed: what is real becomes unreal, and what 
before appeared to be unreal is seen to constitute reality. Con- 
trasted with the criminal character, who merely exaggerates the 
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importance of life, property, sex beyond the limits of the mores, is 
the saint—often referred to as a clinical character—who renounces 
all of these by ultimately defining life as death and death as life. 
Agatha says of Harry at the end of the play: 


Here the danger, here the death, here, not elsewhere; 
Elsewhere no doubt is agony, renunciation, 

But birth and life. Harry has crossed the frontier 
Beyond which safety and danger have a different meaning. 


In accordance with this transvaluation of values, the duties of the 
commonplace are spurned by all of Eliot’s saints, arrogantly by the 
first two, and with more humility by the third, Celia. Omitting the 
issue of Church versus State, one may interpret Thomas Becket’s 
second tempter as calling him to a life of civic service. The story of 
Harry’s rejection of his duties as head of the family, and his 
mother’s death as a result, is familiar to the readers of The Family 
Reunion. Celia’s renunciation is the most sincere and effective in- 
stance of a rejection of an alternative, being done neither to defend 
one power within the world against another, as in the case of Becket, 
nor as a result of an experience the reader cannot comprehend as 
in the case of Harry, but rather, as noted above, the rejection of 
what she could not perform. The justification of the renunciation 
is always in terms of a larger duty—a duty to be rather than to do: 


We have only to conquer 
Now, by suffering. 

The ideal towards which the saint is striving is stated by Thomas 
Becket: “the true martyr is he who has become the instrument of 
God, who has lost his will in the will of God, not lost it but found it, 
for he has found freedom in submission to God.” The saint be- 
comes “the instrument of God” in a more complete way than the 
mediator-priest who led him into his elected role. By total submis- 
sion to the will of God, presumably he symbolizes God on earth, 
reénacting the role of Him who died on the Cross—on His Cross. 
Temptation follows him all the way, however, since the humility 
required may too easily become pride, as evidenced by Becket’s 
fourth tempter. Thomas Becket says of this temptation: 
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Servant of God has chance of greater sin 

And sorrow, than the man who serves a king. 

For those who serve the greater cause may make the cause 
serve them, 

Still doing right. 


This highest Christian virtue is achieved more clearly by Celia than 
by any of the other saints. 

In making martyrdom the final destiny of the saint Eliot com- 
bines the concepts of sainthood and martyrdom. This restriction 
of sainthood to those who die for the Church, though not consistent 
with the official policy of canonization, is essential to Eliot’s char- 
acterization of the saint. Two of Eliot’s saints, Thomas Becket 
and Celia, meet death by violence, and the death of the third is 
clearly predicted by Downing, Harry’s manservant, at the end of 
The Family Reunion: 


So I seem to know beforehand, when something’s going to 
happen, 

And it seems quite natural, being his Lordship. 

And that’s why I say now, I have a feeling 

That he won’t want me long, and he won't want anybody. 


The premise to Eliot’s insistence that the saint must become a 
martyr would seem to be that God and the world are necessarily 
opposed. Whoever becomes an instrument of God, and hence iden- 
tified with God, will, therefore, meet violent death at the hands of 
the hostile world. An interesting question presents itself here: what 


if the world which the saint encounters has no impulse to martyr 
him but insists on tolerating him? Eliot’s distaste for this kind of 
world echoes throughout the choruses of The Rock: 


Waste and void. Waste and void. And darkness on the face 
of the deep. 


Has the Church failed mankind, or has mankind failed the 
Church? 


When the Church is no longer regarded, not even opposed, 
and men have forgotten 
All gods except Usury, Lust and Power. 


In his plays, Eliot has sidestepped the issue by transporting his 
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saints out of this rationalistic, humanistic modern world—Becket 
is a medieval figure, Celia meets her death in a pagan village, and 
Harry goes away, we know not where. And it is at this crucial point 
that Eliot’s purpose in portraying sainthood is frustrated, for the 
reader or the member of the audience may shrug his shoulders and 
ask with justice: of what relevance is sanctity to us if it has no 
function among us? 

For one of Eliot’s saints, the martyr’s death is as real as any 
other death. Sir Henry says of Celia: 


I'd say that she suffered all that we should sutfer 
In fear and pain and loathing—all these together— 
And reluctance of the body to become a thing. 

I'd say she suffered more, because more conscious 
Than the rest of us. She paid the highest price 

In suffering. That is part of the design. 


Celia’s feelings seem hardly to be shared, however, by Thomas 
Becket, who says, 


No life is sought for but mine, 
And I am not in danger: only near to death. 


Whether the saint always has foreknowledge of his fate is uncer- 
tain. In various passages in Murder in the Cathedral it is disclosed 
that Thomas is going consciously to his death. In contrast, Sir 
Henry says to Celia of the way of sanctity: 


The destination cannot be described; 
You will know very little until you get there; 
You will journey blind. 


And there is no further evidence that she knew her fate. The para- 
dox of martyrdom as the supreme human experience of the saint 
is the paradox of Christianity or of any religion which ranks humil- 
ity above all other virtues. The highest human dignity is achieved 
by the saint who becomes no longer an end in himself but a tool— 


of God. 


In her discussion of martyrdom in Murder in the Cathedral, 
Helen Gardner recalls the original meaning of “‘martyr,” ““We are 
not to think of a martyr as primarily one who suffers for a cause, 
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or who gives up his life for truth, but as a witness to the awful 
reality of the supernatural.”* That for Eliot it is in his death rather 
than in his life that the saint becomes “‘a witness to the awful reality 


of the supernatural” is illustrated by the Chorus of Murder in the 
Cathedral. The experience of the Chorus is comparable to that of 
the Magi and of Simeon in the Ariel Poems at the birth of Jesus. 
Pervading the choruses preceding the death of Thomas, there is a 
foreboding of the event, and an expressed desire not to partake 
in it. The women of Canterbury have been “living and partly liv- 
ing” and they look forward with fear and horror to an experience 
of “reality’—‘‘Human kind cannot bear very much reality.”” The 
saint’s death is described by Thomas as an experience out of time, 
‘It is not in time that my death shall be known.” At his death, the 
Chorus sings: 

Every horror had its definition, 

Every sorrow had a kind of end: 

In life there is not time to grieve long. 

But this, this is out of life, this is out of time, 

An instant eternity of evil and wrong. 

We are soiled by a filth that we cannot clean, united 

to supernatural vermin, 
It is not we alone, it is not the house, it is not the city 


that is defiled, 
But the world that is wholly foul. 


The stunned astonishment of the group who listen to the story of 
Celia’s death is a parallel to the reaction of the women of Canter- 
bury. Although they do not speak as the medieval women, the 
horror is there, with the suggestion that in time they will under- 
stand. Sir Henry says: 


As for Miss Coplestone, because you think her death was 
waste 

You blame yourselves, and because you blame yourselves 

You think her life was wasted. It was triumphant. 

But I am no more responsible for the triumph— 

And just as responsible for her death as you are. 


8Helen Gardner, The Art of T. S. Eliot (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1949), p. 133. 
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But to what purpose is a man killed in the name of God? In 
addition to the personal triumph of the saint, Eliot is generous 
with the goods achieved by the saint’s death, and he is most explicit 
in Murder in the Cathedral. The general purpose is stated by 
Thomas Becket, “for the glory of God and for the salvation of 
men.” Becket continues: “A martyr, a saint, is always made by the 
design of God, for His love of men, to warn them and to lead them, 
to bring them back to His ways.” The Church is also invigorated 
by martyrdom. In a curious speech in which he also damns the 
murderers of Becket, the third priest rejoices, 

For the Church is stronger for this action, 
Triumphant in adversity. It is fortified 


By persecution: supreme, so long as men will die 
for it. 


Of importance especially in relation to his earlier poetry is Eliot's 
belief that the death of the saint sanctifies the particular spot where 
he met his death and redeems the world in general—the waste 
land. The lines of the Chorus at the beginning of Part II of Mur- 


der in the Cathedral — 


The peace of the world is always uncertain, unless 
men keep the peace of God. 


And war among men defiles this world, but death in 
the Lord renews it, 


And the world must be cleaned in the winter, or we 
shall have only 


A sour spring, a parched summer, an empty harvest. — 


show that Eliot’s concern in the drama with saints is a further ex- 
position of what Cleanth Brooks says was Eliot’s theme in The 
Waste Land: ‘The contrast is between two kinds of life and two 
kinds of death. Life devoid of meaning is death; sacrifice, even the 
sacrificial death, may be life-giving, an awakening to life.”* The 
theological-metaphysical structure upon which the necessity for 
life-giving rests is succinctly stated by Becket before his death: 


4Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939), p. 137. 
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This is the sign of the Church always, 
The sign of blood. Blood for blood. 
His blood is given to buy my life, 

My blood is given to pay for His death, 
My death for His death. 

The actual religious experience of the saint is sparely treated by 
Eliot, as shown above. He has written great poems concerning the 
religious experience, specifically dsh-W ednesday and Four Quartets, 
but these I interpret as the experience of a layman seeking God. 
That experience as he has described it is a subject in itself. Included 
in any discussion of that experience would of course be the experi- 
ence of those who share in the saint’s death as witnesses. The 
“‘transhumanisation”’ of the saint goes beyond the experience of the 
protagonist in the above poems. Ash-JV ednesday leaves the pro- 
tagonist in a “time of tension” and awaiting the voice of “the other 
yew.” The mystical experience, the protagonist admits in “The 
Dry Salvages,”’ never becomes more than momentary to him: 

But to apprehend 
The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time, is an occupation for the saint— 
No occupation either, but something given 
And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love, 
Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender. 
For most of us, there is only the unattended 
Moment, the moment in and out of time. 
In this passage, here again the religious experience of the saint is 
seen to be an extension of that of the layman, but the achievement 
of the saints, in Eliot’s view, is beyond anything that the layman 
can dream of; as Sir Henry says, 
The best of a bad job is all any of us make of it— 
Except of course, the saints. 
The final lines of the Chorus in Murder in the Cathedral also illus- 
trate the distinction between the saint and the layman. 


Forgive us, O Lord, we acknowledge ourselves as type of 
the common man, 
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Of the men and women who shut the door and sit by the 
fire; 

Who fear the blessing of God, the surrender required, 
the deprivation inflicted; 

Who fear the injustice of men less than the justice of 
God; 

Who fear the hand at the window, the fire in the thatch, 
the fist in the tavern, the push into the canal, 

Less than we fear the love of God. 

We acknowledge our trespass, our weakness, our fault; 
we acknowledge 

That the sin of the world is upon our heads; that the 
blood of the martyrs and the agony of the saints 

Is upon our heads. 


It is thus the laymen who bear the guilt of the death of the saints, 
and the saints in turn bear the guilt of the supreme crime of man— 
the crucifixion of Jesus. Saint and layman are each part of the total 
predestined pattern, the saint’s action being to suffer, and ultimately 
to be identified with “the still point of the turning world.’”* 

You know and do not know, what it is to act or suffer. 

You know and do not know, that acting is suffering, 

And suffering action. Neither does the actor suffer 

Nor the patient act. But both are fixed 

In an eternal action, an eternal patience 

To which all must consent that it may be willed 

And which all must suffer that they may will it, 

That the pattern may subsist, that the wheel may turn 

and still 
Be forever still. 


In spite of Eliot’s reasons for the saint’s death, there is still the 
question for the reader or the member of the audience: are the 
saint’s choice and action justified? Viewed dramatically, this be- 
comes a question of whether the saint’s choice follows from the 
nature of the character as described in the play. To a modern 


audience, the playwright who sets out to delineate a saint has an 
‘Cf. Philip Wheelwright, “Eliot’s Philosophical Themes,” T. S. Eliot: A Study of His 


Writings by Several Hands, B. Rajan, editor (New York, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1948), pp. 100-1. 
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almost impossible problem of creation before him. It was not so 
grave a problem for Eliot in Murder in the Cathedral. Thomas 
Becket is a historical figure who was murdered. Whether or not he 
was a saint, his murder is unquestioned, and the situation was suit- 
able for the kind of creative work Eliot performed so well there. 
But when Eliot takes a modern social situation and claims to dem- 
onstrate that one of the participants is destined for the larger rdle 
of supreme dedication, his plot is not so plausible. Harry’s inade- 
quacy has been sharply criticized.* Eliot has handled the rdéle of 
Celia much more deftly, and dramatically The Cocktail Party is not 
open to so severe criticism as The Family Reunion. But there is 
still the question, more than one of dramatic technique: to what 
purpose other than to fulfill their own destiny did Harry and Celia 
choose as they did? The frustrated modern audience asks: why 
could they not have chosen another way? The only final answer, 
apart from the theological ones, seems to be in Eliot’s antagonism 
to pragmatic tests as a criterion of truth or value, and his essential 
agnosticism in regard to the consequences of ethical issues: 


For who knows the end of good or evil? 

Until the grinders cease 

And the door shall be shut in the street, 

And all the daughters of music shall be brought low. 


At his best—in The Cocktail Party—he feels no need to justify the 
saint’s action in terms of preceding events in the saint’s life or finite 
good. Suffering is a value in itself, as he says in one of his early 
poems: 


I am moved by fancies that are curled 
Around these images, and cling: 

The notion of some infinitely gentle 
Infinitely suffering thing. 


8Cf. F. O. Matthiessen, of. cit., pp. 170-1; C. L. Barber, of. cit., pp. 417-28. 
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P. M. B. Young and the Restoration 


of Sovereignty to Georgia" 


By Lynwoop M. Ho Lianp 


This is a portion of the annual presidential address delivered by Professor 
Holland at the spring banquet meeting of the Emory University chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa on the evening of May 23, 1951. 


— YEARS 1865-1874 in Georgia history have been described as 


that anomalous, indefinable period . . . that must stand as 
the indescribable incongruity of her existence as a common- 
wealth. It is an epoch that baffles description. Neither war 
nor peace; marked by anarchy of war without its dignity and 
pretense of peace without its reality; ruled under a scorching 
travesty of law, alternating with bayonet despotism gov- 
erned by a mob caprice. . .. It was the spawn of unbridled 
might. It violated every principle of good government... . 
It sported wantonly with every sacred axiom of civil liberty. 
Inspired by hate and operated with malice, it abortively 
retarded for a decade of years, the very object it claimed to 
seek, viz: a solid and fraternal rehabilitation of a sundered 
Union, and a warring people. It was the cruelest bit of 
political harlequinade ever practiced by an enlightened civ- 
ilization.* 


Pierce Manning Butler Young was one of those young Geor- 
gians who, having received his training at West Point, had risen 
to the rank of major general in the Confederate Army and re- 
turned to his native state after the war. His entire training had 
been that of a soldier, not that of a farmer nor that of one trained 
technically or professionally. The results of the war had ruined 
his military career. Sherman and his men had ruined his father’s 
*The original materials drawn on for the preparation of this address are from the 
family papers now in the possession of Mrs. Ella Cumming and Miss Louise Milner, 
of Walnut Plantation, Cartersville, Georgia, grand-nieces of P. M. B. Young. The 


author wishes to acknowledge their kindness in permitting him free access to these 
records, both for use in this essay and in the longer study on which he is now engaged. 


1J. W. Avery, The History of the State of Georgia from 1850 to 1881 (New York, 
Brown and Derby, 1890), p. 335. 
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plantation on the Etowah River except for the house. Ruined finan- 
cially with the loss of slaves, farm equipment, and animals, even 
the fates seemed to have taken a delight in 1865-66 in wreaking 
their vengeance on the small amount of grain that had been planted 
by those who had purchased seeds at a fabulous price. Drought 
came to an already desolate area to add to the misery and wretch- 
edness of those who tried to farm. Money was borrowed at a high 
rate of interest and crops were mortgaged for several years to 
come, thereby instituting the crop lien system of the farmers in 
Georgia. 

Pierce Young knew all of these hardships and more. The war 
years had virtually wrecked the lives of his aged parents, who were 
no longer able to assume the full responsibility of supervising the 
farm. In addition, the death of two of his brothers in service had 
left him the responsibility for the care of his sisters-in-law and sev- 
eral young nieces and nephews. Such responsibilities and problems 
would have overwhelmed an older person with more experience, 
but to the “Murat of Lee’s Army”’ it was a challenge to be met. At 
thirty years of age he shouldered the responsibility without asking 
favors of anyone. 

His first duties were to feed his family and make them comfort- 
able. “It is so mortifying and humiliating,” he wrote to a friend in 
1866, ‘“‘to come to the life we have now to live, born and reared 
to everything people want and now stripped of it all and unprepared 
to combat our lot. . . . Our privations are very great, no furniture 
and few of the comforts we used to have left at all.” Before com- 
fort could be attained, Pierce had to secure the actual necessities— 
food and clothing for the members of his family. Since the profes- 
sions were closed to him, Pierce tried to buy and sell cotton, but 
this failed because the Federal government placed a tax upon cotton 
and seized thousands of bales which it claimed were owned by the 
Confederate government. Then he borrowed money from friends 
and banks in order to buy seeds. Through an uncle in Kentucky he 
was able to secure enough seed to plant small quantities of rye, 
wheat, and corn. However, he fed the members of his family 
mainly by hunting and fishing. As early as November 28, 1865, he 
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had been allowed by Lt. Col. Charles Ream of the 29th Indiana 
Infantry to keep two Enfield rifles “which were taken from negroes 
who had used them in killing stock by night in the neighborhood.” 
In May 1867 his sister wrote: “I work hard, live hard, and am 
growing thin day by day. We generally manage to have enough 
corn bread and milk but I do not know how long we will be blessed 
as the bread question is becoming very serious.” 

Driven by the needs of his immediate family, Pierce tried unsuc- 
cessfully to sell land, but there were few people with money to pur- 
chase. Times were too unsettled, and he wrote in 1867, ‘““The 
foundations are overturned and no one knows what to be at or 
where to settle.”” Harvesting the wheat in 1867, he traveled to 
New York in August in an effort to sell wheat to secure money. His 
trip was unsuccessful, however, for he wrote his parents: “I am 
living cheap. . . . The money for the wheat will not pay us out of 
debt. Wheat will be cheaper.” Pierce’s opinion of the family’s con- 
dition is expressed to an uncle in December 1867 when he states: 
“The worst tyrant on earth is debt and I for one am beginning to 
feel it worse than any other. If we could get out of debt once, | 
think I for one would try to keep out for life.’’ Serious illness of his 
father and sister in the winter of 1867 did not help. In desperation 
Pierce wrote to an uncle, a congressman from Kentucky, seeking 
advice. The uncle replied: “I am sorry to hear of the general em- 
barrassment which exists throughout the South. It is deplorable 
indeed but I suppose you are better off than most of our unfortunate 
friends also having comparatively nothing.” The uncle gave him 
little encouragement to go to Washington to seek a job, for he saw 
“nothing very inviting . . . to distinguish an uprising young man.” 

General Young had never engaged in politics. The main reason 
was that he had been too young before the war to participate. After 
the war his political disabilities and the needs of his family had 
prevented him. However, his letters while a cadet at West Point 
had revealed his interest in state and national affairs. By 1868, 
getting deeper in debt and unable to meet his financial obligations, 
Pierce, influenced by his former officer friends and comrades in 
Cobb’s Legion, became interested in having his name mentioned as 
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a possible candidate for Congress from the Seventh District. Hav- 
ing been a major general in the ‘“‘Lost Cause” was a most valuable 
asset, and was the key which unlocked the minds of those Georgians 
who had become bitterly opposed to the underhanded policies of 
the radical reconstructionists in 1868. 

Another important circumstance of use to Pierce throughout his 
political career was his friendship with comrades of West Point 
days. He did not hold prejudice against any of them, and was sev- 
eral years later to write a glowing account of West Point men on 
both sides during the war. When General George Meade took over 
in Georgia as Military Governor in January 1868, Pierce called to 
pay his respects. To his surprise he found George Meade, son of 
the General and a former West Point friend, to be a member of his 
father’s staff. Pierce described his friendship for George Meade, 
Junior, as follows: 


I had been at West Point one year when George Meade, a 
young lad, the son of Captain Meade, of the engineers came to 
West Point; Meade was one of the cadets appointed at large. 
He was a delicate young fellow, very handsome and rather 
effeminate looking. The old cadets were disposed to have a lit- 
tle fun at his expense as was the custom. I stood up for the new 
cadet, and shielded him as much as I could. A warm friendship 
grew up between us, which the war never interrupted. 

In January 1868 while in Atlanta, Pierce’s friends in Fulton 
County secured a promise from him that he would allow his name 
to be placed before the Democratic congressional convention. He 
gave his promise, but told them that his disabilities had not been 
removed. Pierce relates that his friends were persistent, for “at 
that time it was difficult to find a man who was eligible and accept- 
able to the people of the district.” After giving his promise, Pierce 
rode over the counties which comprised the Seventh Congressional 
District. He contacted not only veterans but Democratic newspaper 
editors, who were the political leaders and usually the chairmen of 
the Democratic organizations within the various counties. 

On December 5, 1867, the Democratic Party had held its first 


state convention after the war in Macon to consult on the situation 


in the state. Although there were delegates from sixty counties, 
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only seven counties north of the Chattahoochee River sent dele- 
gates. Pierce Young was not elected to the convention. On March 
13, 1868, the state Democratic executive committee, composed of 
fifteen members, met and sent word to all county Democratic clubs 
to call for political meetings. 

The Bartow County committee issued a call for a political meet- 
ing of all Democrats on March 31. It read in part: “All men who 
are in favor of a white man’s government and opposed to negro 
domination ; all who are opposed to having our proud old state con- 
verted into a second Saint Domingo, and who are not ready to see 
the names of Washington and Jackson blotted from our country’s 
history, ... are called to assemble at the court house to select dele- 
gates to the congressional convention.” 

Ten delegates composing the leading Democrats of Bartow 
County were selected, and they met Tuesday, March 31, with the 
delegates from the fourteen other counties of the district at Bartow 
courthouse in Cartersville. From the first, Pierce’s friends—the 
delegates from Fulton County—dominated the congressional con- 
vention and were able to have adopted majority rule and nomina- 
tion from the floor rather than by committee. Pierce was one of 
four candidates nominated. On the first ballot no candidate won a 
majority. On the second ballot he won the nomination by a major- 
ity vote of twenty-three, “which was received with prolonged 
cheers, and a motion to make it unanimous was carried.” “Then a 
committee was appointed to wait on General Young to inform him 
of his nomination and to escort him to the hall of the convention.” 
The newspaper’s account was: “This pleasing duty of the conven- 
tion was performed amid uproarious applause by the convention to 
which the gallant and successful gentleman returned his acknowl- 
edgments briefly and pointedly.” 

Although his Fulton County friends were able to maneuver his 
nomination at the congressional convention, Pierce’s work had just 
begun. Each candidate had to publish his own ballot, finance his 
speaking tour, and pay for his assistants. For a young man already 
overwhelmed by debt, this was a tremendous task. He borrowed 
money wherever possible, bought on credit, and gambled on his suc- 
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cess by promising high rates of interest for loans and his assistance 
in removing disabilities and securing restoration of pensions and 
losses for the many people in his district who had claims against 
the government. 

Although Pierce received the Democratic congressional conven- 
tion nomination, there were two other candidates—one Republican 
and one Independent—for the general election on April 20. This 
competition meant traveling in every county and speaking upon the 
political issues of the day in the more populous military districts. 
Announcements were made in the county papers and by handbills. 
The general appeal of the Democratic Party in 1868 was mainly to 
keep Georgia from falling into the hands of Republicans and 
Negroes. Pierce’s speeches did not contain the bitter vituperatives 
of the more radical Democrats. He did not say anything to offend 
the military governor and the Radical leaders of Congress. Yet his 
subtle appeal was for Democrats to go to the polls and express 
themselves against those who were in control of the state. 

Pierce received a majority of votes in the general election. Typi- 
cal of his unselfishness and of his faith in his friends, Pierce wrote 
that his success was due to his many sponsors, one of whom was 
J. C. C. Blackborn, of Euharlee. He wrote to Pierce on April 18, 
1868: “I contribute my mite to promote your interest against the 
radicals.” 

The next big hurdle was to get his disabilities removed. He 
stated: 

I was ineligible when we started to the convention but was 

nominated and elected. General Meade was then in command 

of the military district of Georgia, and it was by his influence, 

backed by other officers of the Army, West Point men, that I 

was able to get Congress to remove my disabilities, and to 

take my seat in the house of representatives. Both houses of 

Congress were overwhelmingly Republican, the feeling toward 

the South very, very bitter, and but for the influence of these 

West Point men I could never have entered the Congress of 

the United States. 


Years later Pierce described in more detail his experience in 
overcoming the hurdle of disabilities. ‘On one occasion, a few days 
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after | was nominated for Congress, I was at General Meade’s to 
dinner. He said to me, ‘I see you have been nominated to Congress, 
Young. Will you be elected?’ I responded, ‘Yes, but I will, I fear, 
never be able to get my seat.’ He said, ‘Never mind about that. 
Get elected, and we will get you in.’ ” 

General Meade was as good as his promise, for on June 3, 1868, 
he wrote several letters to some of the strongest men in the nation 
and gave them to Young, who left for Washington to try to get his 
disabilities removed. One was addressed to General U. S. Grant, 
and reads: “General Young commanded a brigade of cavalry in 
Lee’s Army, and his name and feats were very familiar to me dur- 
ing the war, but since I have been here it gives me pleasure to say 
I have derived great satisfaction from my intercourse with him. 
I wish you to talk with him and you will find he is all right—and is 
just such men as he we want down here—as their influence and ex- 
ample are most powerful—lI should like to see General Young’s dis- 
abilities removed and he allowed to take his seat in Congress. Not 
that he would be a Republican—tho I don’t know that he is not, but 
I know he is loyal to the Union and will do as much to uphold it and 
the flag as if the rebellion had never existed. Hope you may have 
it in your power to aid him.” This letter was endorsed by General 
Grant, who recommended the removal of General Young’s disabili- 
ties, and was concurred in by two major generals of the U. S. Army, 
who were his instructors at West Point, and the Secretary of War, 
J. M. Schofield. 

Another letter was addressed to Thaddeus Stephens, the Radical 
leader of the House of Representatives and the representative from 
General Meade’s home district in Pennsylvania. General Young 
described his interview as follows: 


Thad Stevens permitted me an interview on July 26 and 
soon began to play with me as he sometimes did with those 
whom he intended to make his victims. He said: 


“You are a graduate of West Point, I believe?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Educated at the expense of the United States, I believe, 
which you swore faithfully to forever defend?” 
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“Yes, Sir.” 


“You went into the service of the infernal rebellion?” 


“Yes, Sir.” 

“You were a brigade commander in the raid into Pennsyl- 
vania, which destroyed the property of so many of my con- 
stituents ?”” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“It was a squad of men under your direct charge, and under 
your personal command, that burned my rolling mill?” 

“Yes, Sir,” I replied meekly. 

Pierce thought he was gone, for the old fire-eater had come into 
possession of information which he did not dream Thaddeus 
Stevens knew, and it was impossible to deny the truth of the charge. 
Thad roared out, “Well, I like your d—d impudence. I will see 
that your disabilities are removed. Good morning.” The next day 
the bill passed the House, and the committee on elections recom- 
mended that Pierce be allowed to take his seat after taking the 
oath which Congress had prescribed by the Act of July 11, 1868. 

In describing his experience to his mother on the day he was 
allowed to take his seat, Pierce wrote: “It has been long coming, 
and mighty hard work, but thank God—and good strategy I am 
finally seated in the U. S. Congress—just one hour ago. . . . Father 
and all my friends you know said I could never get in, but it is noth- 
ing like a quiet way of making men do as you want them. My heart 
sank often in me during the struggle but I came to the attack with 
renewed vigor. . . . Today at 11% o’clock I was sworn in merely 
taking the oath to support the constitution—and now I sure enough 
am a member of Congress.” 

Congress soon adjourned; thus Pierce participated in very few 
sessions, but the great matter was that he, a Confederate major 
general in the war, had so quickly had his political disabilities re- 
moved despite seemingly insurmountable odds. To Georgians he 
represented the first step toward complete restoration of the Em- 
pire State to the Union. Although this hope was soon temporarily 
dashed aside when Georgia was placed under military rule in 1869, 
Pierce’s success in being seated paved the way for complete restora- 
tion in 1872. 
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A Ghostly Tale from Pliny 
[Ep. VII. 27] 


By JouN C. STEPHENS, JR. 


John C. Stephens, Jr., A.B.’37, M.A.’38, Ph.D. (Harvard) ’50, is Assistant 
Professor of English. The following verse fable in the style of the eighteenth 
century represents the recreation of a specialist in the age of Addison 


and Pope. 


In olden times a stately mansion stood 
At Athens, fouled and cursed by human blood; 
Its goodly frame, though pleasant to the sight, 
Th’ abode of demons, ghosts that walk by night. 
The builder’s art had reached perfection here, 
Perfection that now clothed a house of fear. 
Throughout the day no sound would issue there, 
And fragrant flow’rs perfumed the liquid air; 
But when the midnight bell had tolled its hour, 
The fiends below sent forth their wonted power, 
Transformed that pile, sufficient for a king, 
Into a hell, a damned and deadly thing. 
Alas the wretch, foredoomed to meet his fate, 
Who found himself within that awful gate! 
The clank of chains would penetrate his ear, 
At first far off, and then approaching near, 
A ghostly figure glide into his view, 
An ancient sire with mien of deathly hue. 
His wasted form, with dirt and filth besmeared 
(Almost enveloped by a horrid beard), 
Could scarce sustain the fetters that he wore, 
The mouldered bonds defiled by human gore. 
His victim, fixed by that sepulchral eye, 
Would, overcome by terror, scream and die. 


Long since th’ owners had put up for sale 
This house that quartered only woe and bale; 
But, spite of offers that must sure entice, 

No person dared to buy at any price. 

*T was thus it stood deserted when there came 
Athenodorus, he of Stoic fame, 

Who bought the house at very little cost 

And set himself to exorcise the ghost. 
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That night he sat in the great hall of state, 
Opened his book and then prepared to wait 

Until the midnight hour, when the bell 

Would toll the phantom up from darkest hell. 
To steel his mind from idle thoughts and fright, 
This wise philosopher began to write; 

For vain alarms can’t haunt th’ imagination 
That’s held in check by rigid concentration. 
Thus occupied he was, devoid of fear, 

Until the hour the ghost was wont t’ appear. 
Athenodorus heard the doleful sound, 

The rattling chains with which the shade was bound; 
The air grew dank, the candle’s flame burned blue, 
The noise increased, the phantom rose to view. 
Deliberately the wise man turned his head 

To front this hideous spectre from the dead. 
The apparition beckoned with his hand; 

The sage refused to leave his writing stand. 

His eerie motions then the ghost renewed 

As if there were a place that must be viewed. 

At length Athenodorus took a light, 

And trailed his shad’wy guest into the night. 

At a secluded spot within the court, 

The gruesome figure suddenly stopped short; 
His eyeballs gleamed with an unearthly glare, 
He clanked his chains, he shook his matted hair, 
Gave forth a groan, and vanished into air. 

The Stoic, marking whence the ghost had fled, 
Retired, and sank to rest upon his bed. 


Next morning ‘neath that very spot of ground, 
A skeleton all wrapped in chains was found. 
This evidence of murder foul confessed 
The reason why the spectre could not rest; 

For while unhallowed earth such bones contains, 
The tortured soul must suffer endless pains, 
Wander by night in search of some surcease, 
Subside by day, and hope at last for peace. 

Th’ Athenian council then this grave removed 
Into a place by ali the gods approved; 

Those relics, when the proper rites were paid, 
Did rest in peace, and Pliny’s ghost was laid. 
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The Role of the United Nations 


in Maintaining Peace 


By Cuartes D. HoUNSHELL 


Charles D. Hounshell, A.B. (Emory and Henry) ’42, Ph.D. (Virginia) ’50, 


is Assistant Professor of Political Science. 


NLY THE WIDESPREAD ASSERTION that the United Nations has 

failed, frequently linked with the proposal that the United 
States withdraw from the organization, and the practice of observ- 
ing United Nations week, could justify another summary analysis 
of the nature, accomplishments, and potentialities of the organiza- 
tion that was established six years ago for the primary purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security. 

Optimism was the keynote in 1945 when the Charter was drafted 
at San Francisco, when the United States Senate approved the 
Charter, and when on October 24 a sufficient number of nations 
had deposited ratifications to bring the Charter into effect. The 
nations united for war had become the United Nations for peace. 
It was emphasized that, unlike the moribund League of Nations, 
the new international organization not only included all the major 
powers but it was to have armed forces of its own with which to 
put down a threat to the peace. It was asserted that the world 
community had established a world policeman to maintain world 
peace and security. 

Pessimism soon replaced this optimism as it became evident that 
the wartime codperation of the major powers was not being con- 
tinued and that the United Nations was not going to be given any 
forces of its own. The United Nations was deemed a failure. Wars 
were being waged in China, Greece, Palestine, Indonesia, and else- 
where. The “cold war” between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, far from being resolved by the United Nations, was in cer- 
tain respects intensified by the existence of that organization. The 
United States was bypassing the United Nations in the Truman 
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Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and the North Atlantic Alliance. The 
press that had featured the United Nations as a world policeman 
now featured it as a debating society; the newspaper headlines that 
had obscured the real nature of the United Nations in 1945 now 
obscured its real accomplishments. The pessimism was relieved, 
perhaps momentarily, only by what was headlined as United Na- 
tions action in Korea in June of 1950. 

The nature of the United Nations Organization furnished no 
basis for some of the unrealistic hopes of six years ago that a new 
era of peace enforcement had been instituted. On the other hand, 
the accomplishments of the United Nations during the past six years 
and a reasonable view of its potentialities should suffice as an an- 
swer to those who would discount the organization as a factor in 
the maintenance of peace and would have the United States with- 
draw from it. 

Throughout all the changing attitudes towards it, the basic char- 
acter of the United Nations has remained unchanged. The organi- 
zation created by the Charter drafted at San Francisco is not a 
world federation. There is even considerable doubt as to whether 
it might be classified as a confederation. It is essentially an agency 
for international codperation. As such it has no power apart from 
the power that the member states are willing to make available to it. 
Thus the power of the United Nations will necessarily fluctuate as 
the desire of the nations to codéperate fluctuates. 

At the close of World War II the actual and potential great 
powers were the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the United Kingdom, France, and China. The great powers 
collectively were capable of enforcing world peace. Any one of the 
great powers was capable of making world peace impossible: i.e., 
any one of the great powers possessed a factual veto on world peace. 
As an agency to enforce the peace the United Nations was depen- 
dent upon the coédperation of these major powers. This factual situ- 
ation was given legal recognition by the provision that decisions of 
the Security Council on enforcement action should require an afirm- 
ative vote of seven members including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members: i.e., the five major powers. Each of these 
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powers was given a legal veto on world peace to correspond with 
the factual veto that each already possessed. 

Prerequisite to collective security is a basic understanding among 
the principal powers. Collective security assumes that overwhelm- 
ing power can be brought to bear against any nation that constitutes 
a threat to the peace. As an agency to enforce peace the United 
Nations presupposes the codperation of the major powers. It is 
incapable of enforcing peace if a major power attempts to break 
the peace. Such enforcement action would be the very world war 
that it is the principal purpose of the United Nations to prevent. 

Thus the schism between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
especially inasmuch as these have emerged as the two dominant 
powers of the world, undermines the very foundations of the United 
Nations collective security scheme. No longer is there a basic un- 
derstanding between the principal powers. No longer is the over- 
whelming power united against any threat to the peace. On the 
contrary, each of the two super-powers views the other as the prin- 
cipal threat to the peace. Under these circumstances the United 
Nations is not capable of enforcing peace. 

To say that the United Nations cannot enforce peace is not to 
say that the United Nations has not played or that it will not play 
an important role in the maintenance of peace. Even in this bipolar 
world the United Nations has served and can serve as a co6rdinat- 
ing agency or rallying point for the suppression of aggression or a 
threat to the peace. The United Nations has been quite successful 
as a conciliator of some disputes that might have led to war. Finally, 
through the performance of its functions in the economic and social 
realm the United Nations can play an important role in the even- 
tual achievement of world peace by broadening the foundations of 
the world community. 


That the United Nations can suppress aggression by serving as 
a rallying point for the nations was demonstrated most clearly by 
the Korean incident. When the North Korean Communists invaded 
South Korea there were no United Nations forces for the Security 
Council to order into action. No agreements had been concluded 
under Article 43 of the Charter making military forces available 
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to the Security Council. Consequently the Security Council could 
only recommend that the nations supply forces to suppress the ag- 
gression. This is made clear by the following excerpts from the 
resolutions introduced by the United States delegate and passed by 
the Security Council on June 27 and July 7, 1950: 


The Security Council . . . recommends that the Members of 
the United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security in the area. 

The Security Council . . . recommends that all members pro- 
viding military forces . . . make such forces . . . available to a 
unified command under the United States. 

The United Nations forces in Korea, then, are in reality the 
forces of the nations united—the nations that desired to unite 
against aggression. The decision as to whether or not force would 
be provided, and if so how much force would be provided, was 
made not by the Security Council but by each individual national 
government. That the United Nations served effectively as a rally- 
ing point for collective action against aggression is demonstrated 
by the fact that sixteen nations sent military forces, and that this 
collective force under a unified command did succeed in repelling 
the aggressor. 

In view of the suspected relationship of the Soviet Union to the 
aggression, it was obvious that the adoption of the above resolu- 
tions by the Security Council was possible only because of the vol- 
untary absence of the Soviet delegate. So that the United Nations 
would not be dependent upon a repetition of this fortunate circum- 
stance in order to serve as the rallying point of the nations against 
aggression in the future, a resolution that would enable the veto- 
less General Assembly to play the same role that the Security Coun- 
cil had played in the Korean incident was adopted by the General 
Assembly on November 3, 1950. The resolution, which was pro- 
posed by Dean Acheson of the United States, provided that 


if the Security Council, because of a lack of unanimity of the 
permanent members, fails to exercise its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security in any 
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case where there appears to be a threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace, or act of aggression, the General Assembly shall 
consider the matter immediately with a view to making ap- 
propriate recommendations to members for collective meas- 
ures, including in the case of a-breach of the peace or act of 
aggression the use of armed force when necessary, to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. — 

Great power unity that would enable the United Nations to en- 
force the peace does not exist. But the United Nations, acting 
through the General Assembly, can serve as the agency through 
which two-thirds of the members of the United Nations can coérdi- 
nate their efforts to meet a threat to the peace, even by one of the 
great powers. 

A second role in connection with the maintenance of peace that 
the United Nations has played with considerable success is that of 
conciliator. The cases of Indonesia, India-Pakistan, and Palestine 
are usually cited as the outstanding examples. The Security Council 
acting through its Committee of Good Offices, later reconstituted 
as the Commission for Indonesia, probably hastened the establish- 
ment of an independent United States of Indonesia and may have 
prevented a major war from originating in the Far East. The 
mediating commission appointed by the Security Council is generally 
given a considerable amount of credit for the fact that a major war 
did not develop between India and Pakistan. The United Nations 
in general and the acting mediator, Dr. Ralph Bunche, in particular 
have been widely acclaimed for their rdle in effecting a settlement 
of the Palestine question. It should be emphasized that the United 
Nations was successful in settling these disputes despite the fact that 
the Security Council had no military forces at its command. It has 
even been suggested that in some cases the Security Council has 
been able to serve as a conciliator because it did not have military 
forces. 

It is frequently alleged that the United Nations cannot act as 
conciliator in disputes that cross the “iron curtain.” This is in large 
measure true. The successes of the United Nations as an agency of 
conciliation involved disputes that were not specifically related to 
the major conflict between the Soviet Union and the West, while 
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the United Nations was not successful in settling a dispute such as 
the Greek question which was directly related to the major conflict. 
In fact the United Nations may have widened and solidified the 
schism between the Soviet Union and the West. The use of the 
United Nations as a platform by both sides to proclaim their respec- 
tive views to the world certainly tends to reduce, if not to nullify, 
the value of the United Nations as a conciliator between the two 
sides. One can hardly compromise on a position that one has pub- 
licly proclaimed to be a matter of principle and honor. 

On the other hand, the value of the United Nations as a point of 
contact between the Soviet Union and the West must not be min- 
imized. It was at the United Nations that the talks were initiated 
that led to the lifting of the Berlin blockade. It was on a United 
Nations radio program that Malik told the world that it might be 
possible to negotiate a settlement of the Korean situation. 

The third réle that the United Nations plays in the establishment 
and maintenance of world peace is as an organization for the 
achievement of “international codperation in solving international 


problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian charac- 
ter, and in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 


sex, language, or religion.”’ 

In the economic, social, cultural, and humanitarian fields the ac- 
complishments of the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
are impressive. Technical assistance has been made available to the 
governments of underdeveloped countries. Facilities for the train- 
ing of technicians have been established in underdeveloped countries, 
and fellowships have been provided for advanced training abroad. 
Measures have been taken to control plant pests and animal dis- 
eases. Ocean weather stations have been established and are main- 
tained in the North Atlantic as aids to air navigation. A new world- 
wide frequency allocation table extending up to 10,500,000 kilo- 
cycles has been established. Loans totalling well over a billion dol- 
lars have been made for reconstruction and development and to 
stabilize national currencies. Educational facilities have been re- 
constructed, fellowships have been provided for study abroad, and 
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an effort has been made to codrdinate research in the natural and 
social sciences. Extensive measures have been directed towards the 
elimination of malaria, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. One 
hundred thousand persons have been repatriated, and one million 
refugees have been resettled. Supplementary meals have been pro- 
vided for millions of undernourished children. The list of accom- 
plishments in these fields could be expanded almost at will. 

In the field of human rights the General Assembly adopted in 
1948 the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a common 
standard of achievement for the nations of the world. 

These accomplishments of the United Nations are directly related 
to the primary aim of achieving peace and security. An increase in 
the material well-being of the underprivileged peoples of the world 
and an increase in knowledge of and understanding among the 
peoples of the world are prerequisites for world peace. The mere 
fact that the nations of the world have coéperated in solving inter- 
national problems that each acting alone could not have solved is 
significant for the achievement of world peace. As nations succeed 
in solving some international problems through the United Nations 
it is probable that they will attempt to solve other common prob- 
lems, even some of those now considered to be political, through 
the same agency. This functional approach offers the greatest pos- 
sibility for the eventual development of a world community and a 
world government that can enforce the peace. 

The accomplishments and potentialities of the United Nations 
as an agency through which the non-communist world can coérdinate 
its efforts, as an agency of conciliation, and as an agency for inter- 
national coéperation in the economic and social fields are overlooked 
by those who say that the United Nations has failed, and advocate 
United States withdrawal from the United Nations and the estab- 
lishment of an anti-communist union. The advocates of such a policy 
also overlook several other factors: 

1. General opprobrium would be heaped upon the nation respon- 
sible for breaking up the symbol of world unity. It is possible that 
some of the nations now considered to be on the side of the United 
States would not join the United States in bolting the United Na- 
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tions. It is probable that the very presence of the Soviet bloc in 
the United Nations is a major factor in the solidarity of the anti- 
Soviet bloc. 

2. The principal anti-Soviet nations are already linked by re- 
gional security agencies. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Inter-American System are already in existence, while a 
Pacific Pact is being proposed. The United Nations Charter does 
not preclude enforcement action against an aggressor by a regional 
security agency. According to Article 51 of the Charter, defensive 
action taken by a regional agency is valid until superseded by action 
taken by the Security Council. Such action by the Security Council 
is, of course, subject to the veto. 

3. The United Nations serves as a platform from which the 
United States may appeal to whatever world public opinion exists. 
In this respect it is significant that the veto does not apply to discus- 
sion in the Security Council, and that discussion in the General As- 
sembly is relatively unrestricted. 

4. The United Nations serves as a connecting link, a common 
meeting ground, for the two power blocs. It can be utilized as an 
avenue for achieving an understanding at any time both blocs genu- 
inely desire to use it. If this link were broken, some other link 
would have to be established before the two blocs could effect a 
reconciliation. 

To summarize the answer to those who would have the United 
States withdraw from the world organization: the United Nations 
stands as a symbol of a united world, and it furnishes a common 
meeting ground for a divided world; but it may be used as an agency 
for consolidating and coérdinating the efforts of the anti-Soviet 
bloc, and it does not preclude defensive action by regional arrange- 
ments. 

The United Nations has not failed. To say that the United 
Nations has failed because of its inability to enforce peace in a 
divided world is to say that it has failed because it is not able to do 
that which by its very nature it is incapable of doing. Though the 


United Nations cannot enforce peace as long as the major powers 
are disunited, it can play an important réle in the maintenance of 
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peace by serving as an agency of coérdination against aggression, 
as an agency of conciliation, and as an agency for international 
coéperation in creating the economic and social bases for peace. 
The United Nations can enforce peace only when the major powers 
are united in their desire to maintain peace. 
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There is a calm, unstudied beauty here 

That shows no landscape artist fashioned this 
Affinity of paths and volunteer 

Old trees. Oh, would that they could reminisce, 
And in some mystic vocal way impart 

To us who stroll beneath their boughs today 
The revelations of the mind and heart 

Of those in distant years who walked this way. 


Philosopher and poet, saint and sage— 

Could we invoke the muse that they be heard; 
If to this wisdom of another age 

The heart become attuned, would not some word 
Of ancient lore come whispering down the breeze 
That steals the secret murmurings of these trees? 
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QO’ SINGULAR SIGNIFICANCE in the formation and development 
of Spanish-American literature was the influence of France 
during the nineteenth century. After the Spanish colonies one by 
one cast off the Spanish yoke, each sought purposefully and ener- 
getically to create a national literature which would bring honor 
and credit to itself as a young nation. Like disciples following in 
the footsteps of the master, Spanish-Americans turned to one of 
their most fertile sources of inspiration—France, a beacon of hope 
and encouragement during the long, arduous struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

Among those nations frankly acknowledging their indebtedness 
to France, Mexico is typical both as to the depth of penetration of 
French letters and to the subsequent emergence of a national liter- 
ature which bore an unmistakably Gallic imprint. This is especially 
noticeable after 1888, when, because of the initiative and vigorous 
leadership of Rubén Dario, modernism swept through Mexico and 
most of Spanish America, reaching even the shores of Spain. By 
that time French influence had acquired such magnitude that its 
importance and significance was undeniable. Of greater challenge 
is the earlier part of the century when French literary influence 
first appeared. 

The first elements of French influence were political, sometimes 
commercial, rarely literary. New Spain, the name by which Mexico 
was known as a colony, was maintained in a constant state of isola- 
tion by a vigilant Spain, which feared that the precedent set by the 
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French Revolution would engender unrest and rebellion in the New 
World. In order to keep the people in ignorance of events in France 
and to control more rigidly than ever their thoughts on religious 
and political matters, a series of edicts was promulgated and the 
search for heretical works intensified, with particular attention being 
given to the writings of the philosophes who had sown the seeds of 
revolution. As early as 1775 copies of the Histoire philosophique 
et poetique of Raynal had been confiscated. The works of Voltaire 
and other freethinkers soon met a similar fate, so that by 1800 
every book that contained matter of a controversial nature, how- 
ever slight, had been proscribed. 

No one, not even the viceroy himself, was free from the suspi- 
cions and investigations of the dreaded Inquisition. On one occa- 
sion Count Revillagigedo, a liberal-minded viceroy notoriously tol- 
erant of the new ideas emanating from France, demanded that a 
copy be brought to him of a seditious and inflammatory tract writ- 
ten in France by the Peruvian patriot, Pablo de Olavide, and circu- 
lated widely throughout Spanish America. Unable to refuse such 
a command, the official on his own initiative suppressed a number 
of passages and refuted others, delivering to the viceroy an expur- 
gated version. Later in defense of this action he declared that the 
viceroy had already on many occasions read satirical and blasphe- 
mous papers attacking the Inquisition, and that he (the official) felt 
obliged ‘‘to administer an antidote to that person who (although a 
devout Catholic) has probably held poison in his hands a thousand 
times.’”* 

Repressive measures taken by a less tolerant viceroy, Branci- 
forte, multiplied the number of cases brought before the tribunal of 
the Inquisition and emphasized the changed character of the of- 
fenses. The great majority were no longer of a religious nature 
but purely political, including the possession of seditious French 
books; but by far the most serious offense in the eyes of this august 
body was membership in the brotherhood of Freemasonry. This 
well-knit organization bent all its efforts to the establishment of the 


INicolas Rangel, Los precursores ideolégicos de la guerra de independencia 1789-1794 
(Publicaciones del Archivo General de la Nacion, XIII, XXI, Mexico, 1929), I, p. xxiii. 
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principles of the French Revolution as embodied in the “Rights of 
Man.” Its existence in the Spanish colonies constituted a threat to 
Church and monarchy alike, and for this reason it was singled out 
from among all the subversive influences present, becoming the 
object of an aggressive campaign of extermination. The efforts of 
the Inquisition however were doomed to failure when investigation 
disclosed the strength of the Masonic movement as reflected in the 
character of its membership. Thus as the country slowly moved 
toward independence, liberal support was found at all levels of 
society, and feelings of justice and patriotism outweighed loyalty 
to the Church or government. 

The current French revolutionary writings swept through the 
turbulent minds of young Mexican intellectuals like a fresh, invig- 
orating breeze in the suppressed, vitiated atmosphere that charac- 
terized the last years of Spanish colonial rule. Speaking of these 
young Mexicans who were seeking means to free their country of 
Spanish tyranny, Jiménez Rueda points out the profound influence 
on them of the French philosophes and the fervor with which they 
discussed the Encyclopédie. In sacristies and the offices of young 
lawyers, he continues, great interest was aroused by the humani- 
tarian doctrines of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The venomous satire 
of Voltaire elicited approving smiles, the gathering enthused over 
the inflammatory words of Mirabeau, applauded the radical writ- 
ings of Diderot and Condorcet, and wholeheartedly endorsed the 
provocative ideas of Raynal. Slowly but surely the moment of 
political emancipation was being prepared.’ 

After the long struggle culminated in Mexican independence in 
the year 1821, a period of unrest ensued in which the government 
changed hands repeatedly. Yet despite the patent instability of the 
top-ranking offices, a semblance of order began to manifest itself 
and writers turned to non-political writing in their endeavors to 
build a literature which would honor their young nation. 

In the search for guidance it was natural that Mexican writers 
should look to Europe, for Mexico was the offspring of a European 


2Julio Jiménez Rueda, Historia de la literatura mexicana (4th ed., Mexico, 1946), 
pp. 123-24. 
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civilization, and, as such, she was obliged to learn from her elders. 
Conscious of the need for instruction, Mexicans entered a period 
of apprenticeship which occupied the greater part of the nineteenth 
century. During this time a note of protest was frequently raised 
against excessive imitation, in favor of a more nationalistic litera- 
ture. But schooling was necessary, and today Mexico possesses 
mature writers who have created a truly worth-while and original 
literature, yet whose works bear the unmistakable signs of early 
training under European masters. 

Why was Mexico particularly receptive to French influences? 
The reasons are not hard to find. In the first place, after Mexico 
had freed herself from Spanish rule, the first and most important 
steps to be taken, in the opinion of many Mexicans, were to break 
completely with the Spanish tradition and to set up new criteria and 
goals, with the single reservation that they be as unlike the Spanish 
as possible. Second, sympathy with French political theories “‘in- 
cited the curiosity and interest of Mexicans to acquaint themselves 
with other aspects of the French spirit. In this manner were dis- 
covered French literature, art, science, and philosophy.”* Third, in 
the eyes of Mexican liberals, the idea of progress was inseparably 
associated with France because of the many rapid and startling 
changes set in motion by the French Revolution. Therefore, when 
Mexicans followed the French example by ridding themselves of an 
unbearable tyranny, they felt a close kinship with the so-called en- 
lightened nations. Fourth, French culture, while unquestionably 
nationalistic in character, has long been famous for its universality. 
In the opinion of one critic: 

French culture distinguishes itself from among other modern 

cultures as a culture of certain human virtues, which predestine 

it to a universal diffusion. This humanistic content is revealed 

in its literature, which according to Curtius, is a “‘continuous 

discourse on man.’”* 
Thus it was not difficult for Mexicans to find certain elements in 
French literature which were readily adaptable to Mexican themes. 
8Samuel Ramos, “Influencia de la cultura francesa en México,” Cuadernos americanos, 


aio III, No. 5 (September-October, 1944), p. 149. 
4Ibid., p. 152. 
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Furthermore, France’s world prestige and her recognized leader- 
ship in political and cultural matters sufficed to justify imitation, 
and rarely was an attempt made to conceal or deny the influence 
of French models. 

The transition from a predominantly political influence to a 
literary one was effected after 1821, when the burning political 
issues had subsided a little and writers were able to turn their atten- 
tion to the creation of more imaginative works. The popularity of 
Montesquieu, Raynal, Rousseau, and Voltaire was transferred to 
Lamartine, Hugo, Chateaubriand, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and 
later to Dumas, Sue, Scribe, and a host of others. The best example 
of this new orientation is furnished by the case of Rousseau. Put- 
ting aside the democratic doctrines and political theories of the 
Contrat social which they had so enthusiastically studied and advo- 
cated, young writers eagerly examined the new educational theories 
found in Emile, and the new romantic style of La Nouvelle Héloise. 

French influence reached Mexico by two distinct roads: 1) di- 
rectly from France, through French works in the original language; 
and 2) via Spain, principally through Spanish translations of French 
works. In the early part of the nineteenth century, when neo-clas- 
sicism held sway in Mexico, the second means was the principal 
avenue by which French influence arrived. The great majority of 
French works circulating during this period were translations made 
by Spaniards either in Spain or in France. However, the better 
educated Mexican writers were able to read French and conse- 
quently were not dependent upon Spanish versions. For example, 
José Joaquin Pesado translated nine poems of Lamartine. It is 
illuminating that the poems translated by this stalwart classicist 
were those of an outstanding French romantic. Anastasio Maria 
de Ochoa y Acufia, on the other hand, eschewed the romantics and 
rendered skilful translations of Racine’s Bajazet, Boileau’s Lutrin, 
the last books of Fénelon’s Télémaque, and an adaptation of Beau- 
marchais’ Eugénie. Numerous imitations, adaptations, and transla- 
tions of French plays were written by a Mexican dramatist, Manuel 
Eduardo de Gorostiza (1789-1851), who is commonly included 
with Spanish writers because of his long residence in Madrid. It 
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has even been stated by one authority that the best character study 
and the most cleverly developed plot of this playwright are found 
in his El Jugador, an imitation of Le Joueur by Regnard.® In addi- 
tion, no less than five comedies were taken from popular plays of 
Eugéne Scribe, and five more from other French dramatists. These 
Mexican neo-classic writers continued the traditional classicism 
which was introduced into the colony years before Independence. 
Influence was preponderantly Spanish and what influence came from 
France arrived via Spain. 

With the introduction of romanticism in Mexico, there came a 
change in the means by which French influence made itself felt. No 
longer did Mexicans view France only through Spanish eyes. Two 
events, in particular, were responsible for this change. First, Inde- 
pendence brought with it a lifting of censorship. Second, persecu- 
tion of liberals in Spain, following the restoration of Ferdinand 
VII, served to make the rupture between Spain and her former 
colony all the more complete. The extent to which the younger 
generation depended on France for intellectual leadership has been 
noted by Professor Torres-Rioseco: 

By 1833, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, de Musset, Byron, and 

Walter Scott were the authors most widely read by young 

Spanish American intellectuals. Only those writers who could 

not read French or English would permit themselves to be in- 

fluenced by the Spanish poets of that time . . . such as Espron- 

ceda and the Duke of Rivas, who, of course, represented 

romanticism in the Peninsula.® 
Yet French romantic influence, despite obviously favorable circum- 
stances, would have been short-lived and inconsequential had not 
the situation in Mexico been propitious and the mood of writers 
receptive. Several factors were responsible for this predisposition 
to romanticism, among which Jean-Jacques Rousseau was not the 
least influential. 

From the moment it first appeared, La Nouvelle Héloise won 
many ardent admirers. The full glory of nature was portrayed in 


5Francisco Pimentel, Historia critica de la poesia en México (Obras completas, IV-V, 
Mexico, 1903-04), V, 64. 


®Arturo Torres-Rioseco, The Epic of Latin American Literature (Rev. ed., New York, 
1946), p. 58. 
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the rushing brook, the inviting freshness of a green meadow still 
wet with the morning dew, the solitary grandeur of the mountains 
as they raised their massive peaks in taunting defiance of the on- 
slaughts of the tempest. The eternal beauty of human love, the 
appealing role of the poet as leader of humanity struggling against 
adversity, the exaltations of passion—all struck a responsive chord 
in the hearts of young Spanish Americans, who saw their own per- 
sonal struggles mirrored in this novel. The subjective treatment by 
which the author injected his own feelings into the story appealed 
to the emotional temperament of his readers in the New World; 
and the repeated refusal to submit to arbitrary rules and orthodox 
codes of conduct received enthusiastic acclaim among the young 
patriots, many of whom had risked their lives in a struggle for 
freedom. A number of the same elements appeared in another novel 
that attained wide popularity in Spanish America, Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie. But the novel whose impact was 
immediate and forceful, which aroused universal admiration, and 
inspired countless imitations, was Atala by Chateaubriand. 

So quick was the response in the New World that a Spanish ver- 
sion of Atala was made and circulated in Spanish America sometime 
before a translation appeared in Spain. The translator was a Mex- 
ican exile in Paris, Friar Servando Teresa de Mier, who published 
it only a few months after the original French edition in 1801. It 
is curious to observe the twofold influence exerted in Mexico by 
Chateaubriand. On the one hand, he was praised and imitated by 
a group of conservatives who secretly abhorred the thought of a 
republican form of government and quietly worked for a return of 
the monarchy. Chateaubriand became the champion of this group 
when he conceived the idea of placing scions of the Bourbon dynasty 
on the thrones of the former Spanish colonies. Furthermore his 
defense of Catholicism, in Le Génie du christianisme, won the sup- 
port of a small but powerful group whose members constituted the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and its satellites. On the other hand, in 
Atala and later René, Chateaubriand continued and strengthened 
the trend toward romanticism, and by so doing he gained many 
adherents who strongly disapproved of his monarchial leanings but 
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were willing to overlook these shortcomings for the sake of their 
literary beliefs. 

As romantic currents surged and swelled, literary influence com- 
ing directly from France was reinforced rather than weakened by 
the influence of a transformed Spanish literature, which had itself 
succumbed to the spell of French romanticism. The cause of this 
transformation in the nature of Spanish influence is not difficult to 
ascertain. When Spanish liberals were driven into exile by Ferdi- 
nand VII, many sought refuge in Paris, where they became thor- 
oughly imbued with romantic ideas through personal acquaintance 
with the romantic leaders. Upon the monarch’s death in 1833 they 
returned to Spain, taking with them an enthusiasm for the French 
literary innovations which they soon communicated to others. In 
this way French influence quickly spread throughout the Peninsula. 

One of the earliest romantics in Latin America was José Maria 
Heredia (1803-1839). Although a Cuban, he spent long years of 
exile in Mexico, where he held many important governmental posts 
and exerted strong influence over the literary cénacle known as the 
Academia de San Juan de Letran. Two aspects of the young 
Cuban’s work, his drama and his poetry, are particularly significant 
in that they exemplify two entirely distinct currents of French influ- 
ence observable in Mexico as in other parts of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can world. 

The first of these currents is the influence of French classicism of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Among Heredia’s dra- 
matic works are found translations from Crébillon pére, Voltaire, 
Jouy, Ducis, and Joseph Chénier. His admiration for French trage- 
dies of the eighteenth century is obvious, but in addition he was 
repeatedly drawn by the themes of liberty and equality which per- 
vaded the works which he chose to translate. 

In the poetry of Heredia, there is discernible a current quite dis- 
tinct from that found in his drama. By far the greater part of 
Heredia’s lyric poetry shows such characteristically romantic quali- 
ties as an extremely subjective attitude, a fondness for the wild 
beauty of nature, a strong inclination toward emotional excesses, 
and the everlasting flame of a burning patriotism. One of his finest 
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poems, En el teocalli de Cholu.a, synthesizes all the romantic ele- 
ments found in Heredia. It might generally be described as a 
reverie at sundown, when the fading, indistinct outline of the giant 
volcano, Popocatépetl, viewed from atop the ancient Aztec pyramid 
of Cholula, evokes dim, half-forgotten scenes of the past: the color- 
ful and impressive religious processions, the rich pageantry of 
ancient coronations, and the abhorrent ceremonies of the sun- 
worshipping priests whose sonorous chants smothered the desperate 
cries of their dying victim as they ruthlessly carved out his heart in 
a supreme sacrifice to their insatiable gods. The poet concludes 
with an apostrophe to the pyramid, exhorting it to stand forever 
as an infamous example of man’s insensate and barbarous cruelty. 
Although the Teocalli is among the most original of Heredia’s 
verse, his lyric poetry as well as his drama bears the stamp of his 
lifelong familiarity with French literature. 

Not only through his plays and his poetry did Heredia contribute 
to the diffusion of French literature, but also through his numerous 
articles of literary criticism, by means of which he kept the Mexican 
public abreast of current literary production in France. The influ- 
ence of articles of this nature unquestionably gave a new impetus 
to an already palpable trend toward romanticism. 

Possessing elements of both neo-classicism and romanticism, 
Heredia was typical of those poets who welcomed signs of rejuvena- 
tion in literature, and who hastened the coming transformation. 
In the case of Heredia, the strongest influence was probably exerted 
by Chateaubriand, Rousseau, Byron, and Cienfuegos. With others 
it was Lamartine, Hugo, Scott, or Espronceda. The overall result 
was that Mexican literature entered an extended period of romantic 
domination which persisted in Mexico long after romanticism had 
subsided in Europe and had been replaced by newer literary vogues. 

Mexican romanticism did not differ appreciably from the French. 
Rather, it selected those elements which were most easily assimi- 
lated or readily adapted to Spanish-American tastes. Sensitivity, 
individualism, imagination, lyricism, and melancholy were the prin- 
cipal elements which took root in Mexico, since the national spirit 
has always been clearly romantic even though clothed at times in a 
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classical garb. But even though some elements of romanticism were 
not new to Mexican literature, the concept of the social utility of 
the poet did come as a direct importation from France. With his 
superior intellectual development, his imaginative, inquisitive mind, 
the poet was eminently suited to lead the people to a greater appre- 
ciation of the loftier esthetic values of life: he had a social mission 
to perform. Two poets who were fully conscious of this duty were 
Fernando Calderon (1809-1845) and Ignacio Rodriguez Galvan 
(1816-1842). In his own way, each used the talents he possessed 
to convey to his fellow man the vision of a better world while he 
strove to bring glory to Mexican letters. 

The romanticism in Calderon stemmed primarily from two 
sources, Cienfuegos and Espronceda on the one hand, and Lamar- 
tine on the other. Under their influence his verse acquired certain 
marked characteristics: extreme sensitivity, a penchant for melan- 
choly musings, and a pervading note of patriotism that inspired 
poems such as E/ soldado de la libertad and El sueno del tirano. 
Only on rare occasions, however, did Calderon imitate particular 
writers or specific works. This does not mean that he was unac- 
quainted with modern Spanish, French, and English literature. The 
very fact that the subjects of most of his plays deal with events in 
the Middle Ages leads one to assume that he was well acquainted 
with Dumas, Sir Walter Scott, and Chateaubriand. 

Ignacio Rodriguez Galvan, a contemporary of Calderén, had 
the good fortune to work at the age of eleven as a clerk in the book 
store of his uncle, where he had access to the world’s best literature. 
Reading almost as many books as he sold, he became well acquainted 
with Delavigne, Reboul, and Hugo as well as with many Spanish 
and Italian poets. 

Among translations by Rodriguez Galvan, the following should 
be mentioned: La confesion de Luis XI (two scenes from Louis XI 
by Delavigne), El angel y el nino (Jean Reboul), and Un Rayo de 
la luna (imitation of Lamartine). There is one poem which Rod- 
riguez Galvan published as original and which was accepted as such 
by both Pimentel and Menéndez y Pelayo; yet close examination 
reveals that it is little more than a free translation of Lamartine’s 
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famous poem Le Lac. Even the title, Suspende el rapido vuelo, is 
taken from the opening line of Lamartine’s poem. 

As contributor and probable editor of the Calendario de las seno- 
ritas megicanas, an annual literary review, Rodriguez Galvan fre- 
quently translated articles from foreign magazines and reviews. 
The Calendario itself was often published in Paris, apparently be- 
cause of the superiority of French printing methods. Completely 
self-educated, Rodriguez Galvan learned French, Italian, and Latin, 
and then sought out the secrets of the great European poets by a 
painstaking, thorough study of the literary masterpieces of France, 
Spain, and Italy. 

A number of other romantics failed to achieve the stature of 
Calderon and Rodriguez Galvan, yet in most cases they drew in- 
spiration from the same sources. The novels of Juan Diaz Covar- 
rubias (1837-1859) are sharply reminiscent of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie and Chateaubriand’s Atala and 
René. Another Mexican novelist, Florencio M. del Castillo (1828- 
1863), aspired to be “El Balzac mexicano,” principaliy because of 


an ardent desire to portray Mexican society of his time. Despite 
del Castillo’s great admiration for Balzac, he lacked the French- 
man’s ability to reproduce a social environment in a realistic man- 


ner, and then to place in that environment characters whose subse- 
quent actions were a logical outgrowth of the emotional and psy- 
chological temperament of each individual. If his talents as a nov- 
elist left much to be desired, his work as a translator revealed an 
excellent command of the French language and an ability to transfer 
to the Spanish much of the flavor of the original. This is evident 
in his translations of two novels by Dumas pére, Eduardo III 
(1852), and La condesa de Charny (1853-1855). It is interesting 
to note that the popularity of Dumas was so great, that in the latter 
case successive volumes of the novel were published in Mexico 
simultaneously with the appearance of the first edition in Paris. 
Other writers who used French models to a greater or lesser degree 
include Pantaleén Tovar (1828-1876), dona Isabel Prieto de Lan- 
dazuri (1833-1876), Manuel Orozco y Berra (1818-1881), and 
Guillermo Prieto (1818-1897), the outstanding poet, journalist 
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and costumbrista, who also translated Hugo’s Marion Delorme. 

In order to understand the effects of French influence it is neces- 
sary not only to recognize the nature of that influence on Mexican 
writers, but also the means by which it was introduced into Mexico 
and by which it filtered down from the intellectual classes to the 
larger reading public, where it spread rapidly, creating an increas- 
ing demand for French works. The principal means of propagation 
include literary societies, translations, French originals, and the 
theater. 

Of the literary societies, the Academia de San Juan de Letran 
achieved a certain distinction by counting among its members many 
of the outstanding romantics of the day. Founded in 1836, it pro- 
vided a small but appreciative audience where papers, poems, essays, 
and the like were read and subjected to a most searching criticism 
by the membership. Three other literary clubs varied somewhat 
from the Academia de Letran but shared the same ideals: El Ateneo 
Mexicano, El Liceo Hidalgo, and FE! Liceo Mexicano. These four 
literary groups were immensely influential in bringing young writers 
into contact with each other and in promoting the rapid diffusion 
and popularity of romanticism. 

From 1836 on, French translations became increasingly numer- 
ous and constituted an important means for the propagation of 
French influence. For the most part they appeared in literary peri- 
odicals, which provided an economical and effective way of reach- 
ing a large public. As the full force of French romanticism reached 
Mexico in the late forties and early fifties, hardly a periodical could 
be found that did not include innumerable essays, articles, com- 
mentaries, extracts, and translations taken from or directly based 


upon recent works by Lamartine, Nodier, Hugo, de Musset, Scribe, 


Dumas, Sue, Chateaubriand, Maquet, Masson, Saintine, to mention 
but a few. Leading all the rest is Dumas pére, whose numerous 
novels took Mexico by storm as they did France. Following in 
order, Lamartine, Sue, Scribe, and Hugo. Further examination 
discloses a pronounced shift of emphasis from poetry to prose, 
noticeable about 1840. A good example of this may be seen in 
Lamartine. Prior to 1840 his Méditations furnished inspiration to 
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most of the young generation of romantics and even, on occasion, 
to avowed classicists, such as Pesado and Sanchez de Tagle. But 
later the works which commanded their attention were his his- 
tories, his impassioned oratory, his Confidences, and even his course 
in literature. 

Translations were not directed toward the most highly educated 
segment of the population. They appealed to a wider public and 
reflected the literary preferences of the popular classes. At the 
same time, they served to prepare the way for the romantic triumph 
by whetting the public appetite and thus creating a demand for 
French works. 


The French original also played an important part in a steady 
increase of French influence, but unlike the translation it became 
the exclusive property of the intellectual classes. In proportion as 
knowledge of the French language spread, aided by the establish- 
ment of French colegios and liceos, the demand increased for French 
works in the original language, so that the first French newspaper 
in Mexico, L’Universel, was founded in 1837, to be followed rap- 


idly by a number of others in the next decade. Furthermore, the 
preéminent position of French, as compared with other foreign lan- 
guages, is demonstrated by the extensive use made of French ver- 
sions in translating works from other literatures. As the reading 
public in French increased, it became customary for booksellers to 
buy space in newspapers to announce the arrival of a recent ship- 
ment of books from France or the publication in Mexico of a book 
in French. So great was the interest that frequently the first Paris 
edition of a work preceded publication in Mexico by only a few 
months. 

In addition to literary societies, translations, and French orig- 
inals, the theater proved to be an important agency for the dissem- 
ination of French literature in Mexico. As with the other literary 
genres, the influence of the theater divides itself naturally into two 
categories: performances of translated works, and performances 
of works in the original French. The latter were made possible by 
the occasional visits to Mexico of French theatrical companies. In- 
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cluded in both groups, especially the latter, were musical plays, 
whose influence, however, was not felt until after 1875. 

French plays in translation appeared early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, increasing in numbers as the years passed until they loomed 
large in the repertoire of all the principal theaters in the country. 
After 1830 a new trend was discernible. Whereas prior to this 
date, plays had been almost exclusively taken from the classicists 
and neo-classicists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a 
preference was now shown for contemporary dramas by such au- 
thors as Ducange, Bouchardy, Dumas pére, and Delavigne. One 
French playwright in particular loomed above the rest during the 
thirties and forties. He was Eugéne Scribe, and the person primar- 
ily responsible for his popularity was Gorostiza, who dominated 
the Mexican theater for over a decade and made innumerable trans- 
lations and adaptations of Scribe’s plays. 

The first French theatrical company arrived in 1854 to offer 
Mexicans French plays in the original language. Many of the vau- 
devilles undoubtedly possessed little merit in themselves, but their 
significance lay in the fact that, for the first time, a full evening’s 
entertainment in the French language was offered to the general 
public. The fact that vaudeville was a type that depended heavily 
for its success upon light, witty, and highly idiomatic dialogue is 
indicative of the extent to which French was understood at that 
time. No producer in his right mind would ever have chosen it for 
presentation to an audience that possessed only a rudimentary 
knowledge of the language. Of the musical plays offered in the 
original, the most popular type was the comic opera. Its influence 
became so great that Mexicans eventually associated the grace, 
sparkle, and wit of this type with French culture in general, and 
its popularity surpassed all others for a period of over fifteen 
years. 

One might naturally expect that the French Intervention would 
have had a serious effect on the course of French literary influence, 
since the period was replete with denunciations of French imperial- 
ism and praises for the valiant resistance of Benito Juarez and his 
ragged little army. Yet there was apparently engendered no lasting 
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hatred for the French, and a distinction was made between the 
imperial troops of Napoleon III and the French people and their 
culture. This attitude was best exemplified by Guillermo Prieto, 
who, for four years at the side of Juarez, never ceased to wage 
bitter warfare against the Empire. Yet during all this period of 
hardship and enmity, he never once ceased to profess his admira- 
tion and love for Victor Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, and Francois 


Coppée. Later, Prieto was the principal speaker at a ceremony 
held May 5, 1888, in commemoration of the defeat of the French 
at Puebla twenty-six years before. The crowd, expecting fiery, 


patriotic oratory from the famous warrior and poet, was startled 
by his first words: 


“My dear compatriots, I have come to speak to you concern- 
ing May 5th; my first words will be: Vive la France.” And his 
authority was such that he was acclaimed. The remainder of 
his talk was on the same tone. He spoke of the French Inter- 
vention, . . . but he stressed the fact that it was to France that 
Mexico owed her literary culture and her tendencies toward 
beauty, . . . and that Mexicans should consider her and love 
her as their intellectual mother.’ 


If Prieto could utter these words, it is not difficult to see why 
French influence suffered no serious setback as a result of the Inter- 
vention. At the time of the execution of Maximilian in 1867, the 
wave of French influence had attained such proportions that it dom- 
inated all aspects of Mexican literature during the final quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 

Early in the present century Mexican letters showed signs of 
having matured sufficiently to shake free of foreign influence and 
produce works of genuine merit and unquestionable originality. 
This was confirmed in the ensuing years, and today Mariano Azuela, 
Alfonso Reyes, and Jaime Torres Bodet, to mention but a few, are 
leading their generation to new heights of literary achievement. 
Yet these distinguished writers would be the last to deny the unique 
and important place French influence occupied in the formation and 
development of a national literary genius. 


7Auguste Génin, Les Francais au Mexique (Paris, 1933), p. 324. 
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French influence is, of course, not restricted to literature. The 
latter constitutes only one manifestation of the total impact of 
French culture on Mexico. Americans traveling in Mexico today 
may see visible evidence of this cultural influence, particularly in 
architecture, dress fashions, and commerce. The mingling of two 
cultures has not proved in the least detrimental to the country. On 
the contrary, like the United States, Mexico has profited immensely 
from the fusion of native and foreign elements. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Lon Grove, M.D. (University of Alabama) ’12, 
Associate Professor of Clinical Surgery, was painted by Robert 
Brackman, N.A., in 1949. ‘‘Donated by admiring friends,” it was 
presented to the Emory University Hospital at a tea held in the 
Whitehead Memorial Room on Saturday afternoon, May 21, 1949. 
Mr. Robert T. Jones, Jr., made a brief speech of presentation, and 
President White accepted the portrait for the University. Dr. 
Grove, wearing a gray suit, is painted as a standing figure at three- 
quarters length. There are accents of red in the necktie and the 
book which he holds in his right hand, and the flat background is 
in earth colors. The picture hangs in the reception room just off 
the main lobby of the Emory University Hospital. 











Canons of Ethics for Federal 


Employees 


By RANDOLPH W. THROWER 


Randolph W. Thrower, B.Ph., ’34, J.D.,’36, is a member of the Atlanta law 
firm of Sutherland, Tuttle & Brennan. The following essay is based on an 
address delivered at a dinner meeting of Omicron Delta Kappa, national 
honorary leadership society, in the Alumni Memorial dining rooms on the 
evening of May 25, 1951, at which the Emory, University of Georgia, and 
Georgia Institute of Technology circles, with invited guests, were present. 


| tee YEARS many students of government in this country have 
advocated a permanent public service, providing career appoint- 
ments, and having a dignity and standing in the public mind which 
would permit it to attract public servants of fine character and high 
ability. Only under these conditions does public service become a 
profession. Our public service today in some ways has approached 
such a status and in many other ways has fallen far short of it. Any 
conduct on the part of public servants which violates the sense of 
propriety of the public reflects upon that service and reduces its 
effectiveness and its attraction to top-flight personnel. 

A fundamental principle of our government, moreover, is that it 
is founded upon the consent of the governed. Anything which 
shakes the confidence of the governed in their government neces- 
sarily weakens the government itself. 

As a member of the legal profession, I have seen that a great 
contribution has been made to the bar and to the judiciary by reason 
of the existence of long-standing canons of professional and judicial 
ethics. Our bar associations represent thousands of men and women 
dealing as attorneys with all of the various and complex affairs of 
men, with the resulting stresses and strains and opportunities for 
deviation from the proprieties. The standard for performance in 
terms of morals and ethics has unquestionably been elevated by the 
canons of ethics of the American Bar Association, with the conse- 
quent effect upon the influence and public standing of local bar asso- 
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ciations and individual attorneys. We see in the judiciary on the 
whole the recognition by judges of high moral and ethical responsi- 
bilities. —The judges who are exceptions to this are more conspicu- 
ous because of the high standards which people expect of the 
judiciary. 

Throughout the centuries doctors have seen the moral force of a 
recognized medical code, which has grown and broadened since its 
first development by a Greek physician some four hundred years 
before Christ. Our newer professions, as they seek to attain dignity, 
come quickly to the recognition of a need for the establishment of 
standards of conduct governing the relations of the members of the 
profession to each other and to the public. Such announced stan- 
dards serve as a guide for those who might, in their absence, deviate 
from the proprieties. They serve also to protect the professional 
man and the public from the practices of the unscrupulous. 

It is easy to find cynics who sneer at the ethical codes of these 
groups, and support their cynicism by references to violations of the 
code. It is certainly appropriate to criticize the individual violators, 
or to criticize the group or members of the group who tolerate vio- 
lations of the code, but the fact of violations does not justify dis- 
crediting the code itself. Emphasis should be placed upon the in- 
sistence that members observe the code rather than upon the sug- 
gestion that the code or standard is worthless because it is not 
always observed. Nothing can discredit a standard more effectively 
than the growth of a cynicism which concludes that standards mean 
nothing because they are often unobserved. How many times have 
we heard great institutions, including even the organized church, 
condemned on this same basis? The simple and complete answer to 
the cynic is that the moral and ethical standards announced by such 
groups are not intended to reflect the level of the performance of 
the lower part of the group, but a higher level to be striven for 
by all. 

Consider, then, the vast group of men and women holding re- 
sponsible positions in the executive branches of our national, state, 
and local governments. Too often, and it has certainly been true 
of late, we the governed have had our confidence in our public ser- 
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vants shaken by the apparent denial of the existence of any high 
moral and ethical standards controlling the discharge of public 
responsibility. We have had within Fulton County gross violations 
of public trust defended by the cynical attitude that no crimes were 
committed, and therefore nothing was done to justify criticism. 
We have had exposals made of the conduct of certain public ser- 
vants in the federal government, where the cynicism found hidden 
behind a mask of naiveté was a great deal more shocking than the 
misconduct exposed. You recall the picture of the smiling coépera- 
tive presidential aide, like an artless child, learning for the first 
time that possibly there might be something improper about his 
repeated visits, extending over several weeks, sometimes with his 
family, to a Florida hotel free of charge, where the hotel was a 
big borrower from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
the presidential aide just happened through his official position to 
have great influence with the RFC? This was certainly an impro- 
priety, though from the facts which the investigating committee 
could develop, apparently not of the grossest sort. It did present a 
situation where ethical standards should have governed conduct. 

To use this incident as an illustration, perhaps at the undue ex- 
pense of the gentleman in question, for he just happened to be the 
one with his hand in the cookie jar and the crumbs on his face when 
mother walked into the pantry, we had here the disturbing picture 
of a public servant unable or unwilling to recognize any standards 
of conduct beyond those provided in our criminal code; of an inves- 
tigating committee groping about for a basis for criticizing this type 
of conduct, and finding no basis other than that the chairman of 
the committee acknowledged that it violated his sense of propriety, 
but apparently not that of the witness. The public is confused, 
knowing that this sort of conduct is not what it wants of its federal 
servants, but frustrated over an apparent inability to cope with 
the problem. 

If we are to develop in the executive branch of our federal gov- 
ernment a group of public servants having dignity unto themselves 
and possessing the respect of the people, might it not be appropriate 
for this group to formulate for itself a code of ethics for public 
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service? I make this as a specific suggestion relating to federal em- 
ployees of the executive branch, not because I think that canons of 
ethics would be inappropriate for other branches of our federal 
government, or for state or local governments, but simply because 
it seems to fill a particular void that of recent date has disturbed 
people throughout the country. Once established for the employees 
of the executive branch of our federal government, its influence 
would unquestionably extend to other branches, and the force of 
public opinion would inevitably bring its acceptance in time at many 
state and local levels. A precedent for this belief is the merit sys- 
tem, which, after its adoption by the federal government, has been 
extended to state and local governments. 

These thoughts, if they possess the germ of any worth-while idea, 
would require great refinement. At the risk of being too venture- 
some, but largely for purposes of illustrating my general thoughts 
in this field, I would say that my plan would contemplate, on the 
one hand, the formulation of canons of ethics adopted by the fed- 
eral employees themselves through a group of employees’ represen- 
tatives of all departments, and, on the other hand, a grievance com- 
mission which would hear complaints of violations and take limited 
action in punishment of such violations. 

Again, simply by way of illustration, and without the thought 
and study that it deserves, I shall describe some of the phases of 
conduct which might be covered by a code. 

(1) First, conflicting interests should be avoided. No federal 
employee should undertake to discharge any public function where 
he has any financial interest in the result obtained. This is similar 
to the conflict of interests provisions of the canons of ethics of the 
American Bar Association. (2) The second provision goes beyond 
the first. A federal employee, like Caesar’s wife, should avoid not 
only evil but the appearance of evil. He should not permit his con- 
duct to justify the impression that any person could influence his 
decision in the conduct of his public charge by gifts or favors, by 
personal friendships or by family relationships. (3) The problem 
of the employment by any business of a federal employee with whom 
it has been negotiating as a representative of the federal govern- 
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ment should deserve attention in this code of ethics, so as to require 
the federal employee to remove himself immediately from any 
official matter as soon as there is any suggestion, by implication or 
otherwise, of his employment by the man with whom he is dealing. 
(4) A federal employee should not disclose confidential informa- 
tion coming to him in the course of his employment, particularly 
where the purpose of such disclosure, or the natural effect of it, is 
to give any person a financial advantage over other persons not 
having such information. Just by way of example, here I have in 
mind the disclosure of information as to the site of the atomic 
energy plant near Augusta, which gave those having the informa- 
tion a great advantage in obtaining options from people owning 
property near the site of the plant. (5) Another provision might 
well be that a federal employee should not knowingly in the course 
of his employment make any misstatement or misrepresentation of 
facts either to others within the government service or to the public. 
(6) A federal employee should under no circumstances neglect or 
disregard public trusts or public responsibility, and it would seem 
entirely appropriate for the grievance commission to consider 
charges of gross disregard or neglect of public duty, just as the 
grievance committees of our bar associations may consider gross 
neglect by a lawyer in representing his client. (7) It might be well 
to have a provision of the code that any employee of a department, 
on being contacted by any person outside the department about the 
performance of his duties, should report this to his immediate 
superior. This would give the superior the opportunity of knowing 
all the considerations affecting a recommendation or a decision 
made by the employee, and would aid in the elimination of improper 
influence. 

There are other points which no doubt should be covered. The 
grievance commission would receive a great many complaints and 
would hear them without public trial. —The employee complained 
against would, of course, be given opportunity to present a defense. 
The commission would soon learn to recognize the crank complaints 
and to dismiss them with no loss of time. Where violations are 
found which are not considered flagrant and which have not been 
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repeated, a letter from the grievance commission to the head of the 
department in which the employee serves would seem sufficiently 
corrective. Where the violation is gross, completely inexcusable, 
or repeated, the commission might well have the authority from 
the President and from Congress to suspend an employee, or even 
to declare him ineligible for further government service, or to 
recommend suspension or ineligibility to the President or the depart- 
ment head. On such decision the employee should be given a right 
of appeal to a federal court. 

A very practical question arises as to what employees of the 
executive branch of the federal government would be expected to 
formulate such a code. It may be advisable to exclude clerical and 
secretarial assistants and other employees in the low-pay grades. 
Generally such employees do not engage in the performance of 
duties of a sort in which there is a need for such standards. For 
another thing, to limit it to the higher-pay grades and the policy- 
making levels would give more dignity to the group, and encourage 
the development of a professional sense of responsibility within the 
group. Perhaps problems would arise in extending it to cover ap- 
pointments made by the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, but there have not occurred to me any good reasons 
why such employees should not be expected to comply with a code 
of ethics. At any rate, I should think that as a general rule the 
code should be extended to cover every higher employee in the 
executive branch, unless some valid reason for his exclusion should 
appear. 

Are these impractical suggestions? They may well be, but the 
word “practical” itself often suggests defeatism. Certainly we rec- 
ognize the value of codes and canons of ethics for other groups. 
Can it be said that it is impractical to expect federal employees to 
evolve a code of ethics to govern the performance of their duty? 
Must we cynically conclude that the improprieties of a minority of 
federal employees set the standards for the entire group? Can we 
not admit the possibility of elevating the standards of public service 
in our federal government, and even of public service on the lower 
levels of state and local governments? 
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Perhaps some may feel that a standard of ethics cannot be set 
forth in a limited statement or code. We have found the contrary, 
however, in our various professional and semiprofessional groups 
and in our judiciary. Certainly any opportunity of raising the moral 
standards governing public service should be eagerly grasped. It 
may seem novel to expect a code of moral and ethical standards to 
be developed overnight. The judicial code finds clearly stated prece- 
dents in the Book of Deuteronomy, compiled six to seven hundred 
years before Christ, setting forth standards for judges which even 
then had the support of several centuries of recognition. Hippoc- 
rates evolved his medical code almost 2400 years ago. These codes 
have grown and developed through the ages, but despite our 
seeming lack of direct precedents for a code of public service, a 
review of the annals of political history will reveal much that has 
been written and said about the proper performance of public duties. 
Our public servants in large part do observe and operate by the sort 
of standards that we should like to see codified, and they could 
evolve a workable code. Through study of the code over the years, 
by observation of its various applications, and with reports and 
recommendations from the grievance commission, the code could 
be modified here or extended there whenever such changes are made 
to appear desirable. The very development of a code would give 
this group of public servants a feeling of dignity and self-respect to 
which they are entitled. It would give them and the public some 
degree of protection from the unscrupulous both within and without 
the government, and would, I believe, tend to elevate the general 
standards of public morality and the public regard for govern- 
mental employees, governmental servants, and the government 
itself. It would increase the confidence of the governed in their 
government, and thus strengthen the very foundations of our state. 





EDITORIAL 


Scholastic 1951-1952 is now well under way, and the greater num- 
ber of young Americans have gone back to the classroom. This 
may be said to be one of the most normal phases of a year whose 
abnormal features have been and will continue to be blazoned in 
scare headlines. 

‘‘*What is Truth?’ said jesting Pilate; and would not stay for 
an answer.” “What is normalcy?” we may ask in sober seriousness, 
but we cannot be sure of a satisfactory answer, however long we 
stay for it. Let the student of history tell us which is the more 
normal, international concord or discord—wars and rumors of 
wars or brooding peace. Which is the more reasonable expectation 
in domestic affairs, confusion or order? How often has any people 
settled down for even a decade without internal bickering or 
molestation from without? 


There have been good men, men like Jonathan Swift and Mark 
Twain, who have professed to hate the human race for its inability 
to live peaceably and deal justly. There have been others, William 


Penn for one, who have as sincerely believed in the innate goodness 
of mankind, and by that belief have actually spread goodness among 
men. But total depravity is not a difficult doctrine to accept in any 
time among any people. Normal human behavior, in the individual 
and in the state, will manifest the baser passions more obviously 
than the higher virtues. The psychologist does not usually take a 
brighter view of reality than does the historian. 


It is unlikely that normalcy, if it were accurately defined, would 
come very near the optimistic meaning which we give the word in 
our daily speech. But to the confusion of the historian and the psy- 
chologist, we continue to declare that what is good is normal and 
what is bad is abnormal. This stubborn wrongheadedness does us 
credit as human beings, and we need some credit. The ideal of a 
better world than that in which we actually dwell, yet made of the 
purer elements of the world we know, is deeply rooted in the soil 
of our thinking. Man has always had dim glimpses of the City of 
God, though through high-piled storm clouds. 


These are bad times. How comparatively bad they are we shall 
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probably never know; hardly as bad as a sensation-seeking jour- 
nalism makes them out to be, although the sensationalism of our 
journalism is a kind of upside-down idealism. They are sad times 
too, for it would be hard to find one apologist for them. The west- 
ern world at least appears to be thoroughly disgusted with itself. 
Today is in many respects better than yesterday, but fear of what 
tomorrow may bring forth mantles the nations in almost impene- 
trable gloom. 

And yet in the midst of this pentecost of foreboding certainly the 
greater number of the world’s inhabitants are devoting their days 
to innocent and indeed constructive activities. They are raising 
homes and rearing children; they are tilling the soil and cultivating 
their minds. They are engaging in domestic industry and inter- 
national commerce with the sole and single purpose of earning 
honest, and hence honorable, livings. It may may even be admitted 
that the greater part of the business debated and transacted by leg- 
islative assemblies is aimed at promoting the welfare of their con- 
stituents. 

The work of the world goes on, though in an atmosphere of 
storm. The basic activities of life must go on whatever the world’s 
weather. ‘He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” If the world is to be saved, it 
must be by the continuance of its populations in the homely routines 
of production and conservation. Through the centuries these activi- 
ties have triumphed over all destructive forces that have been un- 
loosed by cataclysms of nature or evil passions of men. If this firm 
center of experience seems now to be shaken, then we are lost in a 
fatalism that will guarantee that there will be no survival. 

But whether they are aware of it or not, the young people of 
America, their parents and other sponsors, have disavowed such 
fatalism by making a great act of faith. A new school year has 
begun, and crowded classrooms hum with cheerful industry. To 
all the world this should proclaim our confidence in tomorrow, our 
undaunted belief in a normalcy optimistically interpreted. What 
better insurance against bad times can we devise? This is the place 
for us to be—those who teach and those who would learn. It is 
good to be here. T HE. 
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Reunion and Reaction 


A Review by Jupson C. WARD, JR. 


Judson C. Ward, Jr., A.B. ’33, A.M. ’36, Ph.D. (North Carolina) °47, is 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and Professor of History. C. Vann 
W oodward, B.Ph., ’30, M.A. (Columbia) ’32, Ph.D. (North Carolina) 
’37, Professor of History at Johns Hopkins University, is recognized as a 


leading authority on the social, political, and economic aspects of the New 
South. 


In the course of his research in preparation of Volume IX of 4 History of 
the South, soon to be published under the title Origins of the New South, 
1877-1913, Johns Hopkins professor C. Vann Woodward came upon many 
scattered clues to a new understanding of the disputed Hayes-Tilden presi- 
dential campaign of 1876-77. He has followed up these leads with rare skill 
to produce a fascinating and exciting book, which presents a new interpreta- 
tion of the famous compromise of 1877, under the terms of which Southerners 
acquiesced in the inauguration of the Republican Rutherford B. Hayes, who 
had unquestionably lost the popular majority to the Democratic nominee, 
Samuel J. Tilden.* 

Historians have generally accepted the validity of the story of the Wormley 
Conference, at which, a few days before March 4, 1877, Southern congressmen 
agreed to cease their delaying tactics to permit the inauguration of Hayes, who 
had been awarded sufficient electoral votes by the Electoral Commission to 
give him a majority of one vote in the electoral college. In return representa- 
tives of Hayes agreed that after inauguration he would remove Federal troops 
from the remaining Southern states, thus permitting the restoration of home 
rule throughout the South. 

Historian Woodward concludes that a whole series of agreements had in 
fact been made sometime before the Wormley Conference, and that the bargain 
was much broader than has been commonly believed. Rather than a simple 
political arrangement affecting merely the internal politics of Louisiana and 
South Carolina, the bargain was designed to give a new direction to the social, 
political, and economic problems of the entire South. 

The author accepts the thesis that the liberal wing of the Republican Party 
continued to cling to the idealistic aims of the Civil War, which had been to 
liberate and elevate the Negro. He points out, however, that under the com- 
promise these ideals were surrendered by conservatives who were willing to 
leave the race problem to Southern solution. By means of the appointment of 
a Southerner to a cabinet position an effort was to be made to build up a 
respectable Republican Party in the South under the leadership of native 
whites who were inclined toward traditional conservative Whig principles, 
and to desert the Carpetbaggers, who had failed to organize a successful 
opposition to Democracy. 

Perhaps the most suggestive and significant contribution of the author lies 
in the importance he ascribes to economic factors underlying the compromise. 
Although he does not present these factors as the sole motivating force, he 
gives them a new emphasis. It is somewhat surprising that historians have for 
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so long neglected to investigate the significance of economic forces behind the 
compromise of 1877, especially when the general importance of such factors 
is so obvious in this period. 

The author emphasizes the fact that conservative Republicans were so 
anxious to preserve the economic gains of the Civil War period that they were 
brought to the point of surrendering the idealistic aims of the liberals. In like 
manner it was the desire of Southern Democrats to secure a larger share of 
federal appropriations for internal improvements that led them to acquiesce 
in the inauguration of the Republican presidential nominee. Differences be- 
tween the Northern and Southern wings of Democracy had put a severe strain 
on party unity, but it was particularly galling to the Southerners that their 
Northern brethren appeared to be loath to support federal subsidies for public 
works in the South. 

Leaders of the Western Associated Press realized the effectiveness of the 
powerful Texas and Pacific Railroad lobby in influencing the votes of Southern 
congressmen. They therefore secured the assistance of Thomas A. Scott and 
Collis P. Huntington, at one time rival railroad promoters, to bring the South- 
erners into a bargain with the representatives of Hayes. Although not all the 
terms of the bargain were finally carried out, the Compromise of 1877 pre- 
vented strife and possible violence at a critical point in the history of the 
United States. 

The book is written in an effective and interesting style. The author has 
pieced together the puzzle of the backstage bargaining in a manner as interest- 
ing as a detective story. His conclusions are fecund with implication for fur- 
ther studies. Hereafter no biography of a Southern congressman who sat in 
the 44th Congress will be complete until his dealings with the bargainers have 
been explored. This includes such prominent Georgians as Alexander H. 
Stephens, Benjamin H. Hill, and John B. Gordon. In the light of this study 
the history of the Republican Party nationally and by states will have new 
significance in the period of the compromise. Because of the suggestions of 
Reunion and Reaction for an understanding of the New South, Professor 
Woodward’s next volume is awaited with eager anticipation. 


1Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and the End of Reconstruction. By 
C. Vann Woodward. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1951. xiii, 263 pp. $4.00. 





Lest Faith Forget 


A Review by WiL.1AM A. BEARDSLEE 


William A. Beardslee, A.B. (Harvard) ’37, B.D. (New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary) °41, Ph.D. (Chicago) ’51, is Assistant Professor of Bible. 
Alfred M. Pierce, A.B. ’95, D.D. ’27, is author of GIANT AGAINST THE 
Sky: Tue Lire or Bishop WARREN AKIN CANDLER (Nashville, A bing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1948). 


The writer of local history faces a difficult problem of proportion. His pur- 
pose is to give a detailed account of persons and events in a narrow field, but 
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his history becomes a mere chronicle unless he relates it to trends in a wider 
sphere. The balance is well preserved by Dr. Alfred Mann Pierce in Lest 
Faith Forget: The Story of Methodism in Georgia. The author sketches 
the well-known episode of the Wesleys’ visit to Georgia, and then gives a 
vivid picture of the work of the early itinerant preachers. The first growth 
of Methodism, a temporary setback, and a period of new growth, are pre- 
sented. The modern reader can scarcely envisage the life of simplicity and 
hardship lived by the Methodist preachers of the frontier period; it is said 
that nearly half of the Methodist preachers who died before 1847 lived less 
than thirty years. 

For a great part of the nineteenth century the Methodist Church, like the 
South as a whole, was engrossed in the slavery question and the struggle with 
the North, together with its aftermath. Dr. Pierce’s survey of this period 
leaves two major impressions. On the one hand, one sees the profound con- 
cern of church leaders for the Negroes. Bishop Andrew, whose unavoidable 
ownership of slaves provided the occasion for the division of the Methodist 
Church, was himself a leader in work for Negroes. At no time have its leaders 
been content to believe that the Church could be satisfied with maintaining 
the status quo in this area. Equally impressive is the picture of the indomitable 
spirit of the Methodist preachers facing the almost impossible postwar con- 
ditions of the late ’sixties. 

In the modern period, Dr. Pierce emphasizes the broadening scope of Meth- 
odist concern. Within the church organization, a marked change is the in- 
creasing place given to laymen and to women. The growth of institutions— 
schools, colleges, hospitals, orphanages—testifies to the conviction that religion 
cannot be confined to an ecclesiastical structure. The temperance movement 
was a principal area in which Methodists expressed their social concern. But 
the wide scope of Christian concern envisaged by thoughtful leaders was well 
expressed by Dr. Atticus G. Haygood (a President of Emory), who wrote in 
the Wesleyan Christian Advocate in 1878: 


Whatever in society or government there may be that affects the morals 
or religion of the people, that advances or hinders the great interests of 
Christian civilization, this paper feels itself free to discuss. . . . There are 
hundreds of great questions that belonged to morals before they belonged 
in any sense to politics. 


Lest Faith Forget is based on thorough study and is carefully planned. The 
personages who move through its pages must be known to know Georgia, both 
past and present. 


1Lest Faith Forget: The Story of Methodism in Georgia. By The Reverend Alfred 
Mann Pierce. With Introduction by Bishop Arthur James Moore. Atlanta, Georgia 
Methodist Information, 1951. [ix], 206 pp. $0.75. 
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History of Wofford College 


A Review by CLARENCE EUGENE Boyp 


Clarence Eugene Boyd, A.B. (Wofford) '96, A.M. (Wofford) ’99, A.M. 
(Missouri) 01, Ph.D. (Wisconsin) ’09, is Professor of Greek, Emeritus. 
David Duncan Wallace, Professor of History and Economics, Emeritus, 
Wofford College, was Visiting Professor of Political Science at Emory 
University in 1947, 1948, and 1950. Among his numerous publications his 
Lire oF Henry Laurens, 1915, and History oF SouTH CAROLINA, 
1935, are noted as outstanding in the field of Southern history. 


In a Foreword President Greene has indicated two special reasons why the 
trustees readily approved his suggestion three years ago of a history of the 
college.’ First, Wofford had something worthy of such record in its varying 
circumstances, which in printed form would be gratefully appreciated by Wof- 
ford men everywhere; and next, at that time there was a significant conjunc- 
tion of the idea and the man, there being near at hand and available for the 
purpose one who “could best incarnate the idea,” and who as an alumnus was 
a “rare combination of teacher, scholar, and author.” 

It so happened that the History of Wofford College had only recently been 
completed, and the book was actually being printed when on April 29, 1951, 
the distinguished author died at Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Various phases in its history have characterized the college with a distinc- 
tive interest. Of first consideration is the circumstance of its founding through 
the generosity of Rev. Benjamin Wofford (1780-1850). His will, executed 
December 11, 1850, was worded as follows: 


For the purpose of establishing and endowing a college for literary, clas- 
sical and scientific education, to be located in my native District Spartan- 
burg, and to be under the control and management of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of my native State, South Carolina, I order one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to be delivered to trustees, half, if so much shall be 
required, for lands and buildings, and the balance solely for the purpose 
of an income-producing endowment. 


The gift was so large for the time that it attracted wide notice outside the 
state, and the claim has been made for years in the Wofford College Catalogue 
that no Methodist in America, perhaps in the world, had previously made such 
a large gift for education. The charter was given legislative approval Decem- 
ber 16, 1851, and the cornerstone laid July 29, 1852. The college opened 
August 1, 1854, with four professors: Rev. William M. Wightman, D. D., 
President and Professor of Mental and Moral Science; David Duncan, A. M.. 
Professor of Ancient Languages; James H. Carlisle, A. M., Professor of 
Mathematics; Warren DuPre, A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy. Twenty-four students were enrolled the first year. 

Thereafter through the succeeding years up to 1951 Dr. Wallace appears 
to have followed up all worth-while sources, including college catalogues, 


1History of Wofford College 1854-1949. By David Duncan Wallace. Nashville, Van- 
derbilt University Press, 1951. 287 pp. $5.00. 
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newspaper articles with descriptions and reminiscences, personal interviews 
with older friends, classroom anecdotes, interesting statements about college 
buildings, and significant addresses of teachers and others. The utmost pa- 
tience and arduous industry undoubtedly were required for such unity of nar- 
ration and historical accuracy. He has skilfully interwoven in his picture of 
Wofford many miscellaneous items of interest for all Wofford students. 

There were naturally many years of financial discouragement, most of the 
endowment being lost during the Civil War. Recovery was appearing by 
1880. By that time the college had attained local consciousness, as suggested 
by the following anecdote. A Columbia citizen after residing briefly at Spar- 
tanburg and returning to his former home was asked why he had left the 
latter city. He replied that he would have had to accept three dogmas if he 
had remained there: first, that Wofford College was a greater institution than 
Oxford; second, that Dr. Carlisle was a greater mathematician than Coper- 
nicus; and, third, that Coke Smith as pulpit orator was greater than the 
apostle Paul—adding, “And I’ll be damned if I could subscribe to them!” 

Only four men served as presidents of Wofford prior to the election of Dr. 
Greene in 1942: Wightmann, Shipp, Carlisle, Snyder. The fullest available 
account of Dr. Carlisle’s life and influence is given by Dr. Wallace. Dr. 
Snyder’s achievements in Wofford’s behalf are beautifully related in his auto- 
biography, 4n Educational Odyssey. 

Of the fifth president the author has given the following fine appraisal: 


Dr. Greene has brought to the task which he took up in the summer of 
1942 great energy and ability, and the outlook of an educator accustomed 
to the ways and viewpoint of a large up-to-date university. He is a strong 
believer in the value of the Christian ideal in education, and, like his pre- 
decessors, he emphasizes the achievement of this ideal as the dominant 
purpose of his administration. 


In this limited review bearing on Wofford’s cultural influences I wish to 
express my unbounded appreciation of certain personal contacts in classical 
studies under unusual circumstances with three notably able alumni teachers: 
Dr. A. G. Rembert for three years at Wofford, Dr. J. H. Kirkland for one 
year at Vanderbilt, Dr. C. F. Smith for two years at Wisconsin. The third 
of these had taught the second, who had taught the first, who was my own 
teacher. Few other Wofford alumni will be able to claim similar opportunity 
tor such a succession of classical influence; I was under the instruction of all 
three of these great teachers. 





Mimosa Hall, Roswell 


Vine-clad pillars of a sun-dappled portico 

Rise among great oaks. 

Breezes of the Chattahoochee 

Move gently, 

Scarcely stirring the maidenhair in the damp forks. 
Back among the shades 

The worn bricks of the terrace 

Are flushed with the shine, smoothed with the showers 
Of a hundred summers. 

The murmur of the rushing present 

Here hardly intrudes upon 

Memories of ancient leisure. 

The great portal, opening with hospitable welcome, 
Closes as a fortress gate 

Upon a world hostile to ancient leisure. 

In the high paneled rooms 

Mind and heart can expand; 

Here thought dwells with beauty, 

Friendship with the grace of old times. 

In the quiet of summer noons, 

In the healing quiet of summer dusks, 

As sunlight, moonlight, starlight sift among the great oaks 
And light the portico with the proud columns, 

The old house dreams centenarian dreams. 

A hundred years and more have passed this way; 

The builder of the house departed long ago. 
Strangers have moved through the high paneled rooms. 
At last its own have come back to their own, 

This time-mellowed haunt of ancient leisure. 

And in the silence a thought floats like a whisper: 

“TI can only truly belong 

To those who belong to me; 

And then the past will bloom once more, 

With the fragrance of roses blown, shed, and budding anew.” 


T. H. E. 
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ATLANTA 


The Air Force ROTC 


Any step to hasten world peace and security is a step in the right 
direction. The United States needs trained leaders and administrators 
to help this movement. 


Through the Air Force ROTC program young men can help safe- 
guard America’s heritage of freedom at home and abroad. 


The Air Force ROTC program constitutes the principal source of 
junior officers for the United States Air Force. The program of in- 
struction is integrated with the regular University schedule to permit 
students to receive academic credit for military courses taken while 
qualifying for reserve commissions in the United States Air Force. 

As a Freshman the Air Force ROTC student studies World Political 
Geography to provide a general knowledge of geopolitics to serve as 
a background for subsequent Air Force subjects. In addition he 
studies drill, exercise of command, and other basic military subjects. 
The sophomore takes up more technical studies, such as Aerody- 
namics and Propulsion, Weather, Navigation, and Applied Air Power. 
As freshman and sophomore the student attends classes twice a week 
with a weekly drill period. 

The advanced course student, accepted in his junior year, has his 
choice of career options. The options offered at Emory are Flight 
Operations or Administration and Logistics. 

The Flight Operations option is designed to provide instruction for 
those students desiring to enter flying school. Students who choose 
Flight Operations agree to go to Air Force Flight Training after 
receiving their commissions and degrees. 

The Administration and Logistics option is a study of organization, 
procedures, and functions related to the administration of logistics of 
the Air Force. Students selecting this option are assigned duty spe- 
cialties as closely allied to their academic majors as possible. 

All students completing the requirements of the advanced course 
and the attainment of a degree will receive commissions as officers in 
the United States Air Force Reserve. 











A statement prepared by 
the Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
and Commandant of Cadets 
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